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“He then related to me, at my own request,—though every 
word was torture,—all the harrowing details of the proceeding be- 
fore the tribunal. ‘I have seen courage,’ said he, ‘in its noblest 
forms, poreks ple but the calm intrepidity with which that aged 
hermit endured tort it was hardly less torment to 

ed all that I could have pokes of human for- 


‘Alethe, too,—in describing to me her eonduct, the 
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brave man wept like «child. Overwhelmed, he said, at first by 
her apprehensions for my safety, she had given way to a full 
burst of womanly weakness. But no sooner was she brough: 
before the tribunal, and thedeclaration of her faith was demanded 
of her, than a spirit almost anny seemed to animate her 


who eyes,’ 's twitlrfer- 
vortbalies! Uetedibte. the igh ot mbrat ein on 
hws features ;—and the clear, sweet, and ssirctladbg Voice, with. 
which she pronounced her_ dooming words, *€T am a Christian!” 
sent a thrill of admiration and throughout the multitude. 
Her youth, her med ce ‘affecte d all | hearts, and a cry of “ Save 
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“ ‘She e was half reclining, with her face hid in her hands, upon 
a cou ,—at the foot of which stood.an idol, over whose hideous 
features a lamp. of naptha, hanging from the ceiling, shed a wild 
and ghastly glare. On a table before the image stood a censer, 
with.a small vessel of incense beside it,—one grain of. which, 

thrown voluntarily , into ; the flame, would, even: now, save that 
precious life. So strange, so fearful was the-whole scene, that/I 
almost doubted its reality. Alethe+ my own, happy Alethe ! can 
it, 1 thought, be thou that-I look upon? 

« She now, slowly. and with difficulty, raised her head from the 
couch; on observing which, the kind, tribune withdrew, and we 
were left alone. . There was a paleness, as of death, over her fea- 
tures ; and those eyes, which when last I saw them, were but too 
bright, too happy for this world, looked dim and sunken, In 
raising herself up, she put her hand, as if from pain, to her fore- 
head, whose marble-hue-but appeared more « death-like from those 
ref bi bi y so awfully across it. | 

Niet oe ier vaguely for a minute, her eyes rested 1 upon 
me,—-and, » half terror, half joy, she sprung from 
the couch, ay om upon. her knees by my side.. She had be- 
lieved me. dead 5. and, even now, scarcely tr usted her senses. 
‘My husband! my, love!’ ’ she exclaimed ; ‘ob, if thou. comest. 
to call me from. this. world, behold I am ‘ready.!? | In saying thus, 
she pointed wildly, to that ominous wreath, and then dropped her 
own pe my, knee, as if an arrow had picreed it, 

e!’—I cried, terrified to the very soul by that myste- 
rious reo sound of my voice seemed to reanimate her ; 
—she look with a faint smile, in my face. Her thoughts, 
which had evidently been wandering, became collected; and in 
her joy at my. tolety, her, sorrow at my_ suffering, she forgot 
wholly the fate that impended over herself. Love, innocent love, 
alone occupied: all her thoughts; and the tenderness with which 
7m a —oh, at any other moment, how. I would have listened, 
ered upon, have blessed every word! | ' 
ie) ig the time flew fast—the dreadful morrow was approach- 
ing. Already I saw her writhing in the hands of the torturer,— 
the flames, the tacks, the wheels, were before my eyes! Half 
the fear that her resolution was fixed, I flung mnyself 
from the litter, inan.agony.of weeping, and supplicated her, by the 
love she bore me, by the. happiness that awaited us, by her own 
merciful, God, who was too good to require such a sacrifice, —by 
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all that the most passionate anxiety could dictate, I implored that 
she would avert from us the doom that was coming, and—but 
for once—comply with the vain ceremony demanded of her. 

“Shrinking from me, as I spoke,—but with a look more of 
sorrow than reproach,—‘ What, thou, too!’ she said mournfully, 
—‘thou, into whose spirit I had fondly hoped the same heavenly 
truth had descended as into my own! Oh, be not thou leagued 
with those who would tempt me to ‘make shipwreck of my 
faith!*”? Thou, whe couldst alone bind me to life, use not thy 
power; but let me die, as He I serve hath commanded,—die for 
the Truth. Remember the holy lessons we heard on those nights, 
those happy nights, when both the present and future smiled 
upon us,—when even the gift of eternal life came more welcome 
to my soul, from the blessed conviction that thou wert to be a 
sharer in it;—shall I forfeit now that divine privilege? shall J 
deny the true God, whom we then learned to love? 

“*¢ No, my own betrthed,’ she continued,—pointing to the two 
rings on her finger,—‘ behold these pledges,—they are both 
sacred. I should have been as true to thee as I am now to 
heaven,—nor in that life to which I am hastening shall our love 
be forgotten. Should the baptism of fire, through which I shall 
pass to-morrow, make me worthy to be heard before the throne 
of grace, I will intercede for thy soul—I will pray that it may 
yet share with mine that “ inheritance, immortal and undefiled,” 
which mercy offers, and that thou,—my dear mother,—and I—’ 

‘She here dropped her voice ; the momentary animation, with 
which devotion and affection had inspired her, vanished ;—and a 
darkness overspread all her features, a livid darkness,—like the 
coming of death—that made me shudder through every limb. 
Seizing my hand convulsively, and looking at me with a fearful 
eagerness, as if anxious to hear some consoling assurance from 
my own lips,—‘ Believe me,’ she continued, ‘ not all the torments 
they are preparing for me,—not even this deep, burning pain in 
my brow, which they will hardly equal,—could be half so dreadful 
to me, as the thought that I Jeave thee—’ 

“ Here, ‘her voice again failed ; her head sunk upon my arm, and 
—merciful God, let me forget what I then felt—I saw that she 
was dying! Whether I uttered any cry, I know not ;—but the 
tribune came rushing into the chamber, and, looking on the maiden, 
said, with a face full of horror, ‘ It is but too true!’ 

«He then told me in ‘a low voice, what he had just learned 
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from the guardian of the prison, that the band round the young 
Christian’s brow was~oh horrible cruelty !—a compound of the 
most deadly poison,—the hellish invention of Oreus, to satiate his 
vengeance, and make the fate of his poor victim secure. My first 
movemeng was to untie that fatal wreath,—but it would not come 
away—it would not come away! 

«* Roused by the pain, she again looked in my face ; but, unable 
to speak, took hastily from her bosom the small silver cross which 
she had brought with her from my cave. Having prest it to her 
own lips, she held it anxiously to mine, and seeing me kiss the 
holy symbol with fervour, looked happy, andsmiled. The agony 
of death seemed to have passed away;—there came suddenly over 
her features a heavenly light, some share of which I felt descend- 
ing into my own soul, and, in a few minutes more, she expired in 
my arms.’ 





CATHERINE HERMAN. 


Dorie the siege of Ostend, which lasted three years, three 
months, and three days, the Spaniards took a great number of 
Dutch sailors, and some pilots of consideration, whom they 
destined to the galleys, in consequence of the bad treatment 
which some of their nation had before experienced from the 
Dutch, 

Catherine Herman, a Dutch woman of great virtue and courage, 
wife of one of the pilots who had been taken prisoner, having re- 
solved.to deliver her husband from this captivity, cut off her hair, 
dressed herself in men’s clothes, and repaired to the camp be- 
fore Ostend. Qn her arrival, she was arrested, and carried be- 
fore the provost of the army, who caused chains to be put on her 
feet.and hands; and ordered her to be treated with great severity. 
_ While she was agitated between hope and fear, she saw a Jesuit 
enter, who came according to custom, to visit the prisoners ; and 
having confessed to him, she entrusted him with her secret. 

Through him she obtained leave to see her husband: at the sight 
of him she fainted; but having recovered, she could.o loager 

conceal her design; she declared that she was resolved to accom- 
pany him wherever he might be sent ; and Count Bucquoi, hearing 

was so sensibly affected by the love and gene- 

rosity of this Dutch woman, that he not only bestowed on her the 

highest praise, but immediately set her and her husband at liberty. 

2p3 
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“VIEW OF THE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY; MORAL, POLITICAL, AND CiyiL 
__ STATE. QB ANCIENT AND MODERN AFRICA.” 











: (Continued from page 264.) 
WESTERN AFRICA. 
\ SENEGAMBIA AND GUINEA. 

Tue country which we are now to describe affords a remark- 
able example, both of the beneficence of nature, and of the per- 
versity of the human mind. Those countries, in which tyranny 
and ignorance have not hadthe power to destroy the inexhausti- 
ble fecundity of the soil, have, down to the present times, been 
the theatre of eternal robbery, and one vast market of human 
blood. Extending from the Senegal, along the coast, down to 
the sixteenth degree of south latitude, they are known under the 
general term of Senegambia and Guinea; the latter divided into 
Upper and Lower. 

~The sea coasts of this country experience the most intense 
heat that is known in any part of the globe. The cause of this 
ig to be found in the east winds which prevail on these coasts, 
after having swept over the burning surface of Africa in all its 
breadth. At Goree, in the years 1787 and 1788, in November 
and in May, the thermometer stood at 68 and 884; during the 
night it did not fall below 60. From May till November it did 
not fall below 77, nor rise above 994. Thus there are just two 
seasons; the one may be considered a moderate summer, the 
other asa continuation of burning dog-days. 

But, during the whole year, the sun at mid-day i is insupport- 
able. At Senegal it is most intense, amounting to 113 and 
sometimes to 131. The barometer almost always rises in those 
circumstances under which it falls in England; that is, at the 
commencement of a storm. ‘The north and north-west winds 
blow almdst without interruption. The east, or trade winds, are 
only felt within ninety of one hundred and twenty miles of the 
coast. The south wind is very rare. During the great heats a 

dead calm prevails for about y days, which is enervating to 
‘the most robust constitations. From the beginning of June till 
the beginning of October, ‘sixteen or eighteen heavy rains fall, 
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amounting to fifty or sixty inches of water. A single one some- 
times gives as much as: six or seven inches. During the rest of 
the year: there are heavy dews. 

Between Cape Verga and Cape Palmas, the hurricanes called 
tornadoes, from a Portuguese term for whirlwinds, are very fre- 
quent in summer and autumn; their approach is announced by a 
small cloud, apparently five or six feet broad, remaining im- 
movably in one spot. This soon extends, and covers a great part 
of the horizon. An impetuous whirling wind now breaks forth, 
which lasts only about a quarter of an hour; but, in that short 

, enormous trees are torn up by the roots, cottages are 
thrown down, entire villages destroyed, and vessels driven from 
their anchors and wrecked. 

The rivers of (his country are very numerous. The Senegal; 
long confounded with the Niger, rises in the country of the 
Fovta-Jallon, near Timbo, about 10 north latitude, and has a 
course first to the north-east, then to the north-west, then west, 
more than 800 miles in all, before it reaches the geean. Among 
the falls of this river, that of Feloo rock merits most particular 
attention. For seven months in the year the rock stops the 
course of the water, but during the other five they rise high 
enough to flow over the top of the rock. At the mouth of the 
Senegal there is a bar which prevents the entrance of all vessels 
that draw more than ten feet of water; though immediately 
within the bar the river is thirty feet deep. Similar shiftings 
take place over the coast in general. 
The town of Senegal is situated on an island about eight miles 
from the mouth of the river, and is about one mile and a half 
long, and two-thirds of a mile broad. It is one of the finest 
towns in this part of Africa; but, as the streets are not paved, 
the sand is sometimes unpleasant to the feet, the island being 
nothing but a sand-bank, which is completely surrounded by the 
river, affording amusement to those that are fond of aquatic and 
shooting excursions ; and there are many good horses, and a fine 
piéce of ground to the north point, where the inhabitants usually 
ride in the’ g. There is a good billiard-table ; and when 
the English had pos ‘of Senegal, there was no want of 
"Phe houses ‘are well built of stone, very commodious, 
and comfortable; the’ streets are broad, cleanly, and well ar- 
om bd and the inhabitants are daily refreshed with land and sea 
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“A considerable trade is carried'on ‘here in gum, which js col. 
lectéd in the forésts from’ the acacia-tree, and is conveyed on 
camels, by the Moors, to the marts, (called Eseales,) which are 
situated on the banks of the river, some distance up the country. 
The banks of the Senegal become highly picturesque when we 
ascend 140 miles from the sea. Lined with hills and mountains, 
where tall trees, mixed with handsome ‘shrubs, form vertlant 
arches and amphitheatres, this river would furnish one of the 
most interesting voyages in the world, were not its charms so 
essentially impaired by the unwholesomeness of the air, the hide- 
ous aspect of the crocodiles, and the bellowing of the hippopota- 
mus. /The merchants even avoid it,-and'prefer going by land. 
While the Senegal is only navigable in rainy seasons, the Gambia 
cannot be navigated except in the dry season. Forty-gun frigates 
can go up thirty-seven miles, and large merchant vessels 180. 
The rains give it an enormous increase of depth, but at the same 
time such inordinate rapidity, that ne vessels can stem the cur- 
fent. This river, wean waaay enti and .wide, has only a 
course of 610 miles, - 
It has been long supposed that there j is a communication be- 
tween the Gambia and Senegal, in the upper part of the country. 
A cémmunication really exists, but cannot be useful to commerce, 
since no vessel can navigate the water that runs from one river to 
another. It would be a very expensive work to construet a 
canal, forming a constant communication between the two rivers, 
by' means of this lake; whieh would, hewores,: furnish water 
requisite for the purpose. 
» The natives, ohh the bale of pra sesh: laird little troubie in 
tilling or cultivating the ground. By digging a few holes, and 
strewing some grains of millet or corn, and covering it over, they 
are sure to have a good crop in due season. Blessed with a 
climate suited to their’ own constitutions, and abundantly pro- 
parame ; both by land and by sea, they are happy in their 
présent ignorant’ state; and, the slave trade once entirely abo- 
recs hn no doubt be a happy and flourishing people: 
‘and twenty miles south of Senegal, close under 
rd, is the small island of Goree, which isa low narrow 
of land, about a mile in cireumference ; but although small, 
is a desirable settlement in many points of view, particularly as 
itis the most heulthy-situation in -this part of Africa. The fort 
is built ona steep ‘hill, at the foot of which is the town, where 
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there are several well built houses. Proceeding in a south 
easterly direction, 100 miles from Goree, the next place of 
is the settlement of St. Mary, on the river Gambia; 
put the situation is low and unhealthy. Jt was from Pissania, in 
this river, the unfortunate Park set out on his first mission to the 
interior of Africa. Concerning this part of the continent, Park 
observes, that it presents, in every direction, a wide expanse of 
level country, where the absence of picturesque beauty is com- 
pensated by the fertility of the soil. Besides rice, millet, maize, 
and vegetables for the table, the natives cultivate indigo and 
cotton. Their domestic animals are nearly the same as those in 
Europe. The most common wild animals are the elephant, 
panther, hyena, and jackal; and the shrill bark of the jackal, 
and deep growl of the hyena, mingling with the incessant croaking 
of frogs, and the tremendous peals of midnight thunder, form in 
this country no pleasant contrast. 

No part of the world produces more numerous flocks of ele- 
phants, monkeys, and antelopes, deer, rats, and squirrels. In 
every part of Africa the elephant lives in a state of nature ; he is 
no where tamed. 

The ancients justly observed, that the African elephant is smal- 
lerand less courageous than the Asiatic; but his organs of defence 
are much larger,the substance of his tusks is harder, and less apt 
to become yellow, and furnishes almost all the ivory of commerce. 
The method of catching them, employed by the chiefs, is to as- 
semble the young men and take them out into the woods; at the 
season when the grass is dry, they set fire to the grass all round 
the elephants, who, finding themselves unable to escape from the 
flames, perish in the conflagration, sometimes to the number of 
twenty or thirty, by which means the negroes procure a large 
quantity of ivory. 

The fertile plains watered by the Senegal and the Gambia are 
occupied by a multitude of small kingdoms, some consisting of 
the indigenous negroes, and others which have been seized by the 
Moors. Various European powers have perceived the advantage 
which this country offers for colonial establishments. The French 
at one time had the largest and most numerous, as Fort St. Louis, 
and » on the Senegal; the Forts of St. Joseph and St, 
Pierre, in the interior of the kingdom of Galam ; the island of 
Goree, called by the natives Barsaghish, near Cape Verd; Albreda 
and Joal, on the river Gambia; Bintam, on the Cerebes river, and 
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the island of Bissagse,. All these. settlements are now, abanmloned, 
and the, island of; St, Louis. is merely, a factory under military 
government ; .thereturas of which, in 80L, gave a population of 
10,000 inhabitants, consisti in a great. measure of slaves. 

The mutual boundaries of Senegambia and Guinea are left to 
the ‘caprice of, geographers. In. the interior of this doubtful 
space, on the upper.of the Rio Grande, live the nations of the 
Soosoos, erroneously. called the Foulahs of Guinea, .They have 
nothing in common »witl the Foulahs.of; the Senegal, though 
Golberry says otherwise. Ahie.te Hewn hy the whole dissimila- 
rity of their-language,|, Anutise i 

Timbo is-situated atthe foot of a high mania. It contains 
about 9000 persons, ja spacious mosque, and three forts, in one of 
which is,the palace of Almamy, consisting of five large huts, re- 
galarly built. The fortifications are of pape febling.. in ruins; 
in several places they have loop-holes..., ...,5 ./) 

. Timbo ‘must,;be, a, yery; ancient city 5 all. the Sciahhouthn: 
country bears.the same name, Hence spring the present masters 
of Foota-Jallon, for the, provinces ‘comprised under that name 
have been conquered, and were not originally subject to them. 
Timbo is therresidence of the king andthe army, It is said that 
so many as a thousand horses are to be seen there, The inhabi- 
tants are rich. ‘All the women, have silver bracelets, and large 
peli ear-rings, and wear clothes,of, blue, Guinea,stuff, which is a 

sign of great luxury amongst these Africans. ‘Timbo is a military 
ao consequently has not much trade. Arms and contribu- 
tions have enriched it; itienjoys, moreover, the privilege of ex- 
elusive tratlie with Kissin- Kissin, and Bengala, while Labbé,* 
the great city of the empire, trades with Kakandé and Dianfou.t 

» The women of Timbo; like those of all the cities, are very im- 
rk ty they incessantly importune it with, their requests, 
erdasipenk neds by:their jeersed) y) | ioiaw © 

_ The natives of this-district Saiindvort nites, worked by women, 
also-some.manufactunes dni, silver, copper, and wood; it is said 
tpt theta penpie demaging: ‘into the field 16,000. cavalry.or up- 
wards. | ut... \hatldstes aisclea soi aise vijay 
They. ee ocala ant but surrounded by saeohay-foui pagan 
nations or tribes, on whom they are always ready to make war, in 
order to procure ‘slaves. (Thechouses are in general well sini ; 


* There is a market in thiscity,) t Other haeniat om the Rio Nuver. 
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and ‘set -at-@ little distance’from each other, for the purpose of 

ing against “aceident by fire. “There are several mosques, 
and some schools in which the ‘young people are instructed in the 
Mahometan religion. Bout 

- Riding, and exercising with fire arms, are their diversions, but 
wineing ts their favourite ‘passion ; every thing is neglected for 
this amusement. “No sooner does the griot sotind his drum, than 
every one is animated; and tries to follow the movements of the 
instrament’ by°a*thousand 'contortions' made in cadence. The 
dancers keep time" by clapping their hands. The spectators, to 
encourage them, throw their garments at their feet, as the most 
signal token of admiration. Lasciviousness presides over their 

s.. The ball'conimenees with the night ; the moon farnishes 
light, and daybreak puts an end. ‘to-it, and invites the musié¢ians 
and dancers’ to”repose. Can se give the name of marriage toa 
union thats alvost’fortuitous, where a man forsakes one day a 
wife whom he -has‘taken on the preceding? Modesty is nota 
conspicuous virtue among the women of this country; all their 
actions announce that they have not the slightest sense of it; 
they even bathe in is without any covering ; ; while the men 
perform their ablutions in private. 

The education of the childreh cannot fail to be extremely Vici- 
sida Welt eheytnire Hae bateful example¥ always before them. 
Thee ls’ more decenty, however, among ‘the boys thun the girls ; 
a difference which proceeds frou very natutal tatise! the for- 
mer are under the ‘superintendence of their fathers, or shut up ‘in 
schools Of the Marabouts; while the others are aliandoned to the 


bay their mothers, ee Principles: and conduct they are 
ently inf 


n of ayer,’ ‘as well as’ in” Per the while of 
voiv the sdine affections for their nephews as for 
. “it is ‘even ‘kno Wi, that in some monarchies 
on them Sythe! prejudice of the latter. 

Des thilure without complaint the privations 
ied'to hanian life, they manifest extreme 
t ) it thdy not be real, for the loss of their 
whole days they, utter lamentable groans, and to 
‘fe n, imposes the ‘obligation of weeping 


, aa .* + Agha Lik 


Of ‘grief evinced by the negroes ‘of /Cayor, 
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when they lose those whom they have pedal t y endeavour to 
preserve their bodies from the wil lich they might 
be carried away. Every grave is covered a thorny shrubs, 
which, in time, form impenetrable bushes. The verdant tufts are 
durable monuments of the pious motive which has scattered them 
over plains parched by the heat of the sun, and they are beneficial 
to the country; for under their shade spring up the seeds of 
trees, which may, perhaps, in time produce a forest. 

The Jalloffs are extremely kind to their slaves; they take as 
much care of their children as they do of their own; they rarely 
strike them, and never impose upon them tasks that are beyond 
their strength. 

The slaves of Damel, proud of the fenoun: of their king, would 
often presume upon it, to. commit odious outrages upon the other 
negroes, were they not obliged to place fetters over their beds tu 
remind them that their chains will be rivetted on anew, if they 
are guilty of any act of tyranny towards free men. 

bs rtor (To be wanting © 
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‘AN AUSTRIAN LADY, , 


ein the present peace. continues, all, the. different States, of 
will aon form but one Bnited republic of intellect 


| ind shion. | haa a visit to a. annie of Vienna... The conyersa- 





me, an, was ¢arried 
‘on tin] "She Ted me into er tenphser bedroom—for the 
cau frig : Raesayiny edrooms exists here as in, most 
continenta f counties. 9s, SP in Luise’s room, 1 sawa 
prayer-book in Gert another in French:\on a 


‘second table w were the works of Magenta —-. 
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This—this is bliss?’ compar’d to all 
The bitter griefsthat now must fall, 
When reft affection oft will sigh, 
fp that dark hour I was not nigh ! 

-» Idid not ia my arms enclose, 
And jull the spirit to repose ; 
When parting life stood wing’d to fly, 
I did not watch that closing eye ; 

) . To mark ius feeble gaze, and see 

_ hts fading lasire 6x’d on me ; 
With pious Mand to close the lid, 
And bid death’s ghastly glance be hid! 

f. ' Agnes Strickland’s Worcester Fictd. 


Fanny had been for some time engaged to Johnstone, with the 
entire approbation of his friends ;.and Henry was daily improving 
in moral worth, though he laughed at the congratulations of 
Stanbope on that head, continuing to call himself a sad. wicked 
dog?’* Yet he was not himself insensible to the visible alteration 
‘im his'character. By degrees his affected dandyism wore off, and 
‘his Other foibles yielded to the innocent raillery of the sprightly 
‘Panny, who never failed'to place his imitations of the follies and 

éxtravagance of thé great in the most ludicrous point of view ; 
‘till’ he was so heartily ashamed of his former affectation, that he 
faithfully promised to give up all his idle pursuits, and strive, by 
‘a diligent application to business, to merit the esteem of the 
woman he tenderly loved. 

One person alone contemplated Stanhope’ 3 promised union 
‘with Miss Irvin with regret. This was George Jervis, who, har 
Yong “and fondly loved her. Brought up in the same house, with 
Anne, he nat daily witnessed the excellence of her temper and 
; and had watched, with unspeakable delight, the 
‘sweet-tesmpered child, ¢xpand into, the benevolent ‘antl 
}woman.' ‘Though he had always allowed himself 
to be ur ‘of her, he felt her society hecessary to his happi- 
ness’; and had suffered himself to indulg a hope, which time 
ee conviction, that he was hot wholly indifferent 
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Educated in the bitter school of adversity; in the’ constant 
tactice of th> most rigid self-denial, George liad; in’a manner, 
nured himself to disappointment. Yet'the' tainty of Stanhope’ 3 
engagements with Miss Irvin fell upon’ his héart’like'a blight, 
that palsied for awhile every exertion of mental fortitude, and 
rendered him, in spite of his boasted stoicism) restless ‘and un- 
m2 py. He had just buried his unfortunate father, and as his 
release from mortal ‘sufféring was‘ a’ thing to’ be desired, Mr. 
Irvin (who never suspected the cause of his curate’s dejection) 
Was surprised to find him indulging in’ grief, which seemed in- 
consistent with the usual patient forbearance’ ‘of his character. 
' Francis had formed a most sincere friendship for Jervis, since 
he had ceased to fear him as a rival, ‘and:was anxious to discover 
the cause of his melancholy. He thought his dejection might 
arise from pecuniary difficulties; in which ‘ease he had it amply 
in his power to befriend him. But, i in all their'private walks, the 
curate maintained a provoking reserve in his manner and conyer- 
sation, whick hindered Francis from orgs adhe denst: allusion to 
‘the Subject: ©" 
’* One morning they happened to be shaesis bogies im Mr. 
‘Tevin’s study; Francis engaged with a favourite author, and George 
pacing the réom ‘with slow steps and a sorrowful and dejected 
‘mien ; he seemed pérfectly unéonscious of Stanhope’s presence ; 
but often folded: his hands across his breast, ‘and sighed deeply. 
“Forgive me, dear Jervis,” said Francis, closing the book, and 
si edckig taehandaAatia? “you are inhappy: ' Allow a friend, who 
sincerely estéems you, to share in your grief."" 
George’ started into recollection. He was excessively sitet 
as he ‘returned the pressure of Stanhope’s hand. . ‘Bat heowas a 
man who could bear no envy or malice in his heart, and could 
even’ admire worth ih his more fortusiate’rivali 6) 
«My sorrow; ‘Stanhope, you cannot share; Fmust not even 
reveal t ou: the: cause dfmy. aneasitiess! Timey which conquers 
‘all thin, > willséften ‘my!Fegret, eens th: meer ut 


“anid,” ‘al eDYRITIEO 13 (3 eas 4 75.3 rasa. J 








pecuniary difficulties, # | 

that’ generally attend’ a very limited ‘ineome; which 
must have been considerably coovinclenn ee a aren 
and‘ funeral expenses of his father. 
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_ dervis shook ‘his head. ““I will be candid, Francis, and trust 
tovyeur generosity to forgive the temerity of the disclosure I am 
about! to make, Ilovye Anne Irvin” —Francis started, and the 
eoloat mouiited.to his face in a burning and painful glow, as 
Jervisicontinued+—‘.For years-have loved her. The affections of 
boyhood, - the gay dreams of youth, and the hopes of manhood, 
centred in her... Those dreams are over; those hopes perished ; 
}iiustscarcely whisper; to. myself her name. It was presimp- 
tionin ‘mie to raise my eyes.to her, I felt it; yet persisted in my 
folly. Thad been educated on the bounty of her father. I had 
seen ‘my brother terminate a career of crime upon the scaffold, 
and riches (make to themselves wings and pass away from my 
devoted family 5 yet Thad the vanity to think myself a fit mate 
for her’? \- 9 rf 
»\(oFar mere. Recanttenie? her. esteem, dear George, than the 
more fortunate Francis Stanhope. But was Miss Irvin ever made 
acquainted with your attachment?” 
» €Shehhas not the least-idea of my partiality, and never will 
know it now from me. She esteems me as a friend; and such a 
disclosure would deprive me, perhaps, of that consolation. The 
syorst) struggle is already over; religion and duty will lend 
their -aid)in assisting me to subdue this unfortunate passion. I 
trust you Know my principles too well, dear Francis, to fear me 
as arrival.’ After what has passed this morning, I can no longer 
Miss Irvin. with that friendly confidence which has so 
isubsisted between us, and which was so congenial to my 
; and to be near her, and speak like a stranger, is a pitch 
of fortitade beyond my philosophy. I am offered a curacy ina 
aes, ood shall take the earliest opportunity to leave 
i,’ 
« George, you are not in earnest! We canupt, will not con- 
‘sent to part with you. Here your talents are justly appreciated, 
and you are esteemed and loved as you deserve.” 
i) My determination is fixed. T impose on myself this volun- 
oe 3 at least till after your marriage. In the mean- 
‘lear, Francis, may you enjoy with Anne that happiness I 
was unworthy to possess.’’ He shook Francis hastily by the 
-hand; and, snatching up his hat from the table, abruptly quitted 
‘the vroom; leaving his friend surprised and grieved at the dis- 


hadmade. 
At the very moment when Francis appeared to have reached 
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the summit of his hopes, he was destined to experience a severe 
and bitter reverse of fortune. A poor family in the neighbour- 
hood were attacked with typhus fever, of the most malignant na- 
ture; and Francis, unconscious of the danger he exposed himself 
to, continued daily to visit the cottage, and supply them with 
money and necessaries. 

One evening, after his return from the cottage, he was attacked 
with shivering fits, acute pains in the back and head, and, before 
morning, presented the most alarming symptoms of this direful 
disease. . 

Mr. Stanhope, whose earthly affections were concentrated in 
his son, attended him with thé most unremitting tenderness and 
assiduity. No remonstrances of his physician could induce the 
half-distracted parent to leave the apartment, or suffer strangers 
to supply his place by the sick-bed of his son. 

Raving in delirium, alive only to suffering, and unconscious of all 
that was passing around him, Francis knew not that the being who 
leant so fondly over his feverish couch, whose hand supported his 
burning temples, who administered his medicines, and yielded to 
all his wayward caprices, was his beloved father. Had he been 
conscious of the nature of his-illness, how had he started from 
that supporting breast into which he was gradually infusing the 
malignant poison of infection. i 

Long ere reason returned, that parent had bowed before the 
breath of contagion; that soothing voice was hushed for ever; 
that hand cold in the dust. With deep and heartfelt grief Mr. 
Irvin followed his old and valued friend to the grave; while in 
addition to this painful office remained the heavy task of dis- 
closing his death to his son, when returning health had fortified 
his mind sufficiently to bear the shock. In the meantime the 
strictest secresy on the subject was adopted, to save him from 
the knowledge of this dreadful event, as he still remained in a 
fluctuating state between life and death. 

Happily, unconscious of the calamity which had befallen him, 
on the morning of his father’s faneral Francis was more rational 
than he had been for many days ; and the noise occasioned by 
the undertakers, in removing the coffin from the next chamber, 
irritated his weak nerves to a state of feverish impatience ; and, 

‘turning to Johnstone and Johmocl, who were constantly in at- 
tendance near him, he said, “Go, my dear Henry, and order 
those servants not to make such a noise in my father’s apartment; 
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chey distract. my, head,” oe He RE who had humanely sacri- 
ficed; his,.own, safety to conduce to the comforts of his friend, 

tried, ty soothe him, by telling him the noise would soon be over; 
that. it, was occasioned by his father’s valet making the necessary 
preparations for Mr. Stanhope’s journey to town. ‘* My father’s 
jeurmey) to. town !’?. repeated Francis, starting up in the bed. 

an‘ Oan) my father have the heart to leave me, so ill as I am, 
without even bidding me farewell? Henry, this is not like his 
usual kindness !’ 

“You, wrong him, dear Francis! indeed you do. He, has 
never, till this morning, quitted your bedside, even to take neces- 
saxy exercise and repose. The most urgent business forces him 
tp, leave you for a few weeks, and to subdue his paternal feelings 
for the general welfare of-his family. He staid till the physician 
had pronounceil you out of danger.” 

Ont of. dangor,, Henry! How can you consider me out of 
danger? In,all probability he will never again behold his son.’’. 

Johnstone hastily rose, and retreated to the window ; for this 
last, observation drew. tears from the eyes of the kind-hearted 
young man. Ishmael perceived his emotion, and instantly sup- 
plied .his place by the patient’s bed-side, fearful lest his suspi- 
cions should be awakened by Henry’ s abrupt removal. 

At was)a heavy foggy day, in the latter. end of November, and 
the, hearse, which contained the body of Mr, Stanhope, was 

slowly, moving down the street, followed by a long train of 
mngurning coaches... “‘ Poor Francis!” sighed Henry, “ this sad 
sight avould break ‘thy, heart.” He turned from the cheerless 
spectacle to the’ bed of his friend, His agitation was unnoticed 
by,Francis, whose mind was again wandering in the buraing 
vortex of delirium, . | 
Slow and surely he recovered from his severe illness, and dur- 
ing the tedious hours of convalescence, whilst confined to. the 

_in his own apartment, he had leisure to reflect on his 
and future prospects. He most earnestly wished to en- 
ie orders, should he ever finally recover ; justly con- 

the life that had been so unexpectedly preserved could 

ee bestowed than in the service of his Creator. He 

in wish to Mr. Irvin, and it met with his decided ap- 
dreary interval from sickness to returning health, 


omnis cheered by the constant correspondence between him: 
283 ° 
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and Anne, whose letters were a balm and consolation to his heart, 
and never-failed to cheer his drooping spirits. . 

His father’s silence at first grieved and astonished him, and was 
at length succeeded by fears for his personal safety. He communi- 
cated his apprehensions, one morning, to Mr. Irvin, who had called, 
as usual, to chat an hour with the invalid, and asked him if he was 
acquainted with the nature of his father’s business in town, or 
knew where a letter would reach him, as he was not a little sur- 
prised at his silence. The hour of concealment was over. In the 
kindest and most considerate manner the good-vicar revealed the 
fatal truth; and scarcely had he pronounced the distressing in- 
telligence, before he saw the young man. sink at his feet, as if 
struck down by the bolt of heaven, too soon roused to a state of 
acute mental suffering. He bitterly accused himself for blaming 
the seeming neglect of a parent who-had sacrificed his life for 
him. 

‘Oh that he had died in these arms that I had relieved this 
bursting heart above his bier, and-followed him to the grave. 
My father! my dear, lost, lamented father! Why was life re- 
stored to me on terms like these!” Mr. Irvin permitted the 
first gush of sorrow to flow free and unrestrained; but when he 
saw Francis sinking back into the same hopeless state of des- 
pondency which he had with such difficulty roused him from, he 
exhausted every argument to induce him to combat with unavail- 
ing grief, and to bow with faith and resignation to the will of 
Heaven. Finding him obstinate in sorrow, and deaf to his re- 
monstrances, he brought a more successful pleader in the person 
of ,his amiable daughter, whose tender sympathy and persuasive 
-eloquence had the desired effect, and reconciled him to ex- 
istence. 

In less than a month he was able, supported by Anne and Jer- 
vis, to visit the grave of his father. Here his full heart was 
relieved, the tears of nature were shed, and he rose from the 
fresh sod with a mind softened and resigned to the inscrutable 
decrees of Providence. Though an old, it is a true saying, 
that “Sorrow never comes singly.” Young Stanhope had a 
severe trial still to undergo. Most of the large property he in- 
herited from his father was vested in the bank of a maternal 
uncle, whom Mr. Stanhope had always considered a very re- 
sponsible man. The sudden and unexpected failure of this geu- 
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tleman involved his nephew in his ruin. ‘‘ Thy will be done, O 
Lord!” exclaimed Francis, calmly folding the letter which con- 
veyed this stunatag intelligence. ‘<The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath takea away. Blessed be the name of the Lord!” 

Trifles-often vex and harass the mind; but it is under the 
pressure of great calamities that the soul exerts her powers, and, 
as if triumphing in the consciousness of that immortality which 
no worldly misfortunes can deprive her of, rises superior to dis- 
tress. 

He now felt the consolation arising from Mr. Irvin's excellent 
precepts, and the superiority of religion over the most splendid 
theories of philosophy. “I am glad my poor father did not live 
to witness this day; this heavy reverse of fortune would have 
broken his heart. I am young, and can better combat with the 
world. But Anne Irvin——” 

As this thought recurred to his mind, his resignation vanished. 
She had plighted her affections to him in the smiling season of 
Pp ity; but how was he certain that they would stand the 
chilling blight of adversity, or that she would view the portion- 
less Francis Stanhope in the tender light of her future husband. 
« Now is the moment to try if her attachment is sincere,’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘* The worst were better known, than this torturing 
anxiety. Iwilltake her by surprise, and see how she receives 
this bitter intelligence.” In spite of his recent illness, and the 
weakness and debility the fever had left on him, he walked, or 
rather ran, to the parsonage. 

On entering the sitting-room he found Anne alone, on the sefa, 
at work. She rose to receive him: with her usual kindness. 
“‘ How I rejoice, my dear Francis, to see you able to walk hither 
again without support. But you look ill and fatigued. Sit 
down on the sofa, and take some refreshment. I have a very in- 
teresting anecdote to tell you of one of my poor pensioners.” 

“You have more poor pensioners than you imagine, Anne,’’ 
returned Francis, trying to conceal his agitation. “You no 
longer see before you the wealthy Francis Stanhope, flattered 
and caressed by the world for his good name and ample inherit- 
ance; but a man involved in calamity, worn down with sickness 
and sorrow, whose boasted wealth has passed from him like dew 
before the glance of the noon-day sun. Read that paper, my 
beloved girl, and see if you can any longer regard me as. your 
fature husband ! ” 
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3 ith a trembling hind Anne receive edand ead bi “auncle’s lets 
ter,,,and, though her eyes, filled: with, tears, it was; tnore on his, 
account than her own, « Do you think so meanly of me, Francis,” 
she said, in a tender yet reproachful tone, ‘f as to! imagine thai 
this piece of paper, or the distressing intelligence. it yesh is 
sufficient to destroy che affection of years, or can alter my senti. 
ments toward you. is, you have wounded my feeli gs by 
your, ungenerous suspicions. You should have known Aune Jrvin 
better, than to have ranked her with, that. class of females. ‘Whe, 
estimate , the good hualties # their loyer by the bana of his 
purse.” WER 
ad Noble, generous “girl, T have indeed wronged | you! ” ex- 
claimed Francis, his heart swelling with inward satisfaction at 
this proof, of her disinterested -aftachment, 1 Had. not, the, 
vanity.to imagine, thi at you would resign alife of cal, enjoyment 
ta. contribute to, the happiness of a ruined man. haye no longer 
a splendid establishment, to, offer you, or ;any of, those luxuries, 
Py been accustomed to possess, I haye noteven, the, satis- 
.of knowing, myself deserving of a treasure like you.”)...,, 
haps more worthy of my love now, than whren,.vou were, 
t Rope possessor of those tempting riches, Francis, } aman 
ao, sat My nae rich, and.can do much for,-us; aud if 
pnp po ¢.in luxuries, they are not necessary, te 
bape with, a little prudence we, may enjoy many, com- 
att: ‘koa now my father’s sentiments will agree with, mine ; and , 
r bis voice in the next.room, J,will,, if, you please, spare 
your. unnecessary pain, of Si eecmiimet fs, Pensreeatls 
SD DS aril gi 1 
M Irvin received his daughter's information with more. com, 
pouure than, even she had expected... «‘ Nancy!” /he said, kissing 
‘her pale cheek,.‘‘ you ought. to rejoice, in) this event; 
it will, render, hima wiser and better man.”” hgh hastening to , 
eee Hm it es and eesatanes, inthe present 
13° 


tm esgo0iasie wauey * | 
he said, “ « perhaps, ate not s0 dad: as you ima,,; 
ov willbe, sayed out of the general wreck. Your 
ma Ross snot, will every, thing that lies in his power to 
rat mig yt _,1a the meantime return. to. galleat 

on, of entering into, the church,” honsbis 
ly.;, byt, the means, my dear six, are.no Jonger.in: 










my power.’ 
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« But they are in mine—Francis, are you not my son? or if net 
exactly so at present, do I not consider you as my Nancy’s future 
husband? Believe me,I prize the prospect of your moral im- 
provement far ‘beyond the wealth you have lost.” 

«But my father’s old and faithful servants, what will become 
of them? And poor Ishmael, who has attended me with such af- 
fection and tenderness through my illness, must he return to his 
old course of life, after all my offers of service ?”’ 

«Certainly not: Ishmael has a claim upon me. I owe him a 
debt I shall be proud to repay. He shall still accompany the 
master to whom he has proved himself to be sincerely attached. 
As to the others, you may transfer them from your service into 
mine.” 

Francis expressed the gratitude he felt in the most lively terms, 
and perhaps, at that moment, felt more justly proud of the un- 
bought affection of Anne, and the friendship of her excellent 
father, than he ever lad of the riches he had lust ; and he aotertd 
upon his new course of life with alacrity and pleasure. 
Before he quitted B—— for college, he entrusted his affairs 
entirely to the prudent management of Mr. Irvin ; and so well did 
he discharge the office imposed on him, that after the sale of the 
estates, he found a handsome sum still due to the old possessor; 
enough, with economy, to maintain him with respectability. 
After some months spent in diligent study, Francis returned to 
his. native town, full of hope, and perfectly re-established in 
health. Many alterations had taken place during his absence. 
Jervis, having been presented to a good living by a distant re- 
lation, who had lost ‘his only son, was ‘determined to make 
George his heir. Francis rejoiced greatly in his friend's 
happy reverse of fortune; likewise in the marriage of Johnstone 
and Fanny, that had been celebrated during his residence at Ox- 
ford: From Henry he learnt that Musgrave had been reconciled 
to his brother, and had succeeded in regaining the confidence of 
his father, and was likely to do extremely well. Adversity had pro- 
duced the most salutary change in young Stanhope’s mind and 
sentiments. No longer a gloomy misanthrope, brooding over 
the faults of others, he was lively, cheerful, and benevolent, ac- 
tively employing his time in ameliorating the sufferings of his 
fellow creatures, instructing the ignorant, and persuading the 
hardened sinner to renounce the error of his ways. His sacred 
office became a source of satisfaction and comfort ; while his fine 
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voice and impressive delivery never failed drawing a numeroy; 

to the where, he, mie figiated: Many of his 
former gay associates, who at first attended to criticise, returned 
deeply affected by his persuasive and nervous eloquence. Con. 
vinced of the great moral improvement in his godson’s character, 
Mr, Irvin'no longer withheld his-danghter from him ; and Francis, 
as he led the blushing Anne from the altar, declared at that mo- 
ment he no longer regretted the. wealth he had lost, but eon. 
sidered himself the happiest and-richest of men; that he hai 
proved that virtue was not merely confined to theory 3 but having 
joined preetice to precept, he found “her ways were maps 
ro cart behonirunqneta were pores . 
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Diiadrereseenigindnndes the Portugueseand the tahabietuey of 
the feland of Ceylon, Senhor ‘Thomas de Susa,:-who commandei 
thé European ‘forees, took’ prisoner a beautiful Indian, who hail 
‘promised herself in marriage to an amiable youth of her awa 
tribe’ BW Bf’ sete 1 Dose Serpe rE oil mM gar nO 

Pp We Aevier! Wes So eéo nee dnforened‘u€: this’ miefor russe; ‘thun ‘he 
‘sedbseded tb dow tdmedtf ax? ‘the feet of his beloved, who, ‘with 
transport, received him in her arms; their sighs and their tears 
were mingled, and it was some time before their words could find 
litterdnee ‘to-express their “grief. At Yength, ‘when they had 
, they agreed, that since their misfortunes 
pes of living together in freedom, any would 
| all the horrors of 

a; who had a soul truly susceptible of tender emotions, was 
aan at the sight. «It is enough,” said he to them, ‘that you 
wear the of love:—you shall not wear those of slavery. 
| and'*be happy in rent. 9 emg — 
pei i499 gai cds god US obed 
"The two Tovey fll on thir eet —they cold not perv 
themselves to a hero; and thought themselves 
: & live underthe laws of a nation, 
leew wrintovret wictory, ‘and wane 
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» «TS SHE AN “HEIRESS, on A BEOCARY’ 
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Abita shia unmarked by events, for exon his tide 
ier’ remittance they had no letter from Mr. Eustace; and, as 
autumn advanced, Louisa’s spirits became oppressed with anxiety, 
for which there appeared no visible cause, if we except a letter 
from Mrs. Wilmington, which confirmed the truth of Edward 
Forester’s information as to the character df her admirer, adding 
some rather ill-natured remarks of her acquaintance on her sud- 
den-disappearance: “They say, my love,” was the conclusion, 
‘gone of, u¥ know, in aes sabether ‘you are an nelrens ora 
heggar.?? io ido f 

One dvending-’ in the ne part of autumn Leeien was waldo in 
the, groves, which surrounded the hall, and to which she had 
always aeceess, with this letter in her hand, and she-had read the 
sentence‘aloud twice, and in the same tone ‘was adding, “it is 
cruel in them to: ‘say so, yet lam myself im the same predica- 
ment,” ‘when she ‘was startled by a avating foot, and Edward 
Forester stood before her. 
|| §$Bdid not mean‘to do this,” said he, tiny; «] wopld not 
have intruded on your confidence for the world ;—rindeed I would 
not have seen you, Louisa, if p sod have helped it ;+-it is my 
duty to fy you? hh © 

Louisa started with ie which changed: to etin€ wheu she 
saw Edward, for he looked as ill as his: brother had done when she 
saw him last. She didnot advert either to the letter in her hand 
or his observations ee but eagerly bag ebred $5if he ped been 
unwell since-she saw lim?” — 

No, J thank you :- .coaaidering tow wihingey | Cas hee my 
health, which was always good, has remained $05 but I have been 
on horseback many hours, and have this moment received a. ‘let. 
ter, which, ‘following my fatigue, makes: me certainly feel ill_— 
You will ‘soon know more about it; you will soon compre- 





—— 
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“And why not tell me now? we are alone: you surely cannot 


suppose, Edward, that any thing which afflicts you so much can 


be indifferent to me ;—as children we had no secrets.” 

“Children! would I could have remained a boy for ever, to have 
sate by you cutting your pencil, or shading your flowers. Your 
sympathy destroys my resolution ; I must tell you all. Louisa, | 
love you; fondly, tenderly, passionately, love you. I have no 
memory for the time when you were not dear to me, or when | 
learnt to comprehend the nature of my own feelings. I have also 
been warned by my dear mother against indulging them, though 
she loved you also as, one of her own children, ‘Edward,’ she 
would say, ‘Louisa is poor, and you eannot take a portioniess 
wife?’ And if 1 urged that perhaps you would inherit your 
uncle’s wealth, she would then rae ‘In that case her uncle will 
marry her highly, and refuse you as a younger brother.’ — 

«Tt was in consequence of this feeling that when I beheld you 
first, splendidly dressed, and apparently, exalted in situation, my 
heart sunk, and my hopes were blighted. . I aveided you from 
that hour until the one when I rushed forward to snatch you from 


‘fuin ; but I said, even then, my conduct was not disinterested ;— 


do you remember i it ”? * 

- Perfectly ; but I know not to. what you allude,”’ 

“No; but you must now know it. My father determined at 
that time to seek you for my brother; the. illness of the invalid 
has prevented the design till now, and the letter of which I speak 
tells me that he has written.” 

* But it could not, tell you that I had consented, Edward ; 
therefore, why should you be so wretched ?” 

“‘ Dear Louisa, what power haye you to withstand the com- 


- mands of your uncle, the solicitations of your mother? what 


pretext for refusing an amiable youth who loves you, (not indeed 
as I love,) but who has title, all that woman covets, to 
offer you?—and I! ought Inot to plead for him, the poor ‘in- 
valid, so ‘long a sufferer ?—shame on me, that I cannot plead. Ss 

‘* I love your brother as a brother, but I cannot, and will not, 
marry him ; and I am quite certain that my mother will not com- 
pel me,” said, : “and as to wealth or title, they are no 
temptations to me—I am very happy in the cottage.” 

-* No, Louisa, you are not happy—you are a good girl, you are 
resigned to jenetty.b Leoeldcoee bear tosee you in it ; besides, 
I have no right to thi that you have for me that feeling which 
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vqloné enables woman to endure the evils of life 5 nor ought Lif for a 
ngoment'to'wish you to Have it?” 
As Edward spoke these i he turned, away his head, and 
$ ‘affected beyond all power of control, wept also. 
wo At léngth’commanding hefself, she said, “ Edward, 1 will not 
( gsarry your brother, nor any other man ; I am, very young, and 
oeagwait'a very, very-long time for those I love”... 
| ofiethis mioment ‘tle wheels of a carriage were heard close. be- 
chind:theth. “It'was'so seldom that such sounds had been heard 
dhore'Aately; that it startled both, and they instantly separated. 
the motion of Louisa’s hand, Edward returned. to. his 
father’s house, whilst she, with “ fainting steps, and slow, \*xe- 
-tracetther'path to’the ¢ottage, endeavouring to obliterate the.re- 
\wainsof tears‘on her countenance ; and feeling, in despite of the 
difficulties whieh sirrounded ‘her, that consolation which the.con- 
usaiduisness of being beldved by a good heart, never fails to inspire. 
‘0 Before Louisa arrived ‘at home, she met a boy sent by her mo- 
ahet to (seek her, with’ the extraordinary information that. her 
anclevhad'arrived at’the cottage. Having no doubt but he had 
travelled iw-the carriage she heard, and was come to announce the 
offer of Sir Roger, her heart beat so violently, she thought.she 
must have expired upon the spot, and she entered the cottage 
near fainting, that the cares of her mother were de- 
votedto'lier rather than her important guest. 
080 soon: as she was able, she éndeavoured to show her bacle 
that attention she felt to be his due, and found that he was;much 
it?’ After he had taken some refreshment, and enquired 
if they could accommodate hit with a bed, he began to express 
-himself also pleased with the fitting up of the house, and the 
neatness).ofthe garden, praising Louisa for her good contri- 
vatices/ in setting thing off at! a small Boonies the ae re- 
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calculated for each Other, fe was wealthy, and you were poor; 
but then he was ‘sickly, | and you were healthy—he had ‘very little 
understanding, and'you hayé a good Weal’; is ‘that; “although the 
balarice lay i your r favour, it was not toa ‘Blameable extent.” A 
husband wea in thind’ and body iriay be condidered soite 
drawback on the pleasures ‘of fortune.” ~*~ 

‘Indeed he may,” observed Mrs. Eustaces ve ériphitiealy 
" * However, he is a witch better bail He rtheless, ‘ian 
nine out of ten’ of the husbands trow-a-days offered by the world 
you, moved .in last winter, where a girl without fortune has'no 
chance of 1 meeting with any thing better thai 4 fool, and with a 
fortune, will’ most likely eerie the prey of @ sharpér “If 
marriage connection is not made up’ regularly in’ sucht tircles by 
sensible relations, so far as F can learn, it is ‘stire to’ be positively 
wretched ; if well managed, it uly proves'stuptd: PORES, Ent 

bed Peme piptares of married life, my ever sir, are at very eat 
tering ee 

4 fi: tut they are true. I would, seve theta ‘ish Louisa 
to Both in due time ; for women without fathers ‘and brothers 


eg ' and I rejoice i in’ “bringing” her’ a ‘most’ piesa 












: x I The ie not marrr, ‘a Sa sai tout, instine! 
inging ng to her fiother. 
nate what will become of you, shave ine are not to’sup- 
leadinal pi are your cousin’s heir. No’? every shilling of his 
es to me ; therefore I judge it right that either you 
ap me thould marty ; ‘and T think ‘it very hard, indeed, that I 
should be put to so much inconvenience at my time of life.” 

* ® Dear sir,” said Mrs. Eustaee, temporizing, ‘allow Louisa 
time to think, and proper means for cultivating acquaintance 
with Y friend, and then, perhaps—” ‘ 

a? he’s tio friend of mine ; ’tis the son of your neigh- 

be, Sit Roger Hester." Hie his wiittelr'to siié’ oil the wabject, sid 
atter up in a business like’ manner, I ‘must say ; offer- 

“as knowing I should accept no other son 
we femal Pe — ‘families were 
of Gall this’a 

eis fat hetaerice to-accept it, than ‘to 
‘for a husband in a dubious cha- 


which: #0 abel at : aha Bata eboer sole e#HIUR ads 


heiress, and others stigmatize as a beggar.” 
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The cruelty of these taunts overeame Louisa, who burst into 
tears ;, but -seeing the.eld gentleman seemed, waiting for her re- 
ply,.she sofar overcame her feelings, as to answer, c 
» “Lnever wished to appear in a dubious character, sir, nor 
would.I, nor,could I, have entered into the world, if you had not 
taken me; nor will I ever go again, unless—”’ | 

,Unless.as a gentleman’s wife? is that your meaning? ” 

No, sir... I mean, unless I was authorised. to appear as a gen- 

tlewoman,, I don’t want to marry—I cannot marry poor young 
Forester.” noel | 
. “Well, I give you six months to consider of it, and six more to 
make up your mind to it; for I think you ought not to be taken 
at your word just now; along winter in the country will have 
more effect, probably, than any thing I can,say ; in the meantime 
remember that. all, yourfuture interest in me depends upon the 
decision, before you.” - 
. The following morning the old gentleman returned, making no 
further provision. for the wants of the household than he had 
done,in years. that were past; and of course their wants were 
much,more sensibly felt than they had been. When he had been 
gone some days, and Louisa found that Edward Forester had 
left-the hall, she told her mother as much of her interview with 
him as sufficed to show how deeply she .was interested in his hap- 
piness; and how incapable she felt herself to tearing one brother 
from her heart and placing the other there ; for she was now fully 
aware, that the preference she had long given to Edward had pre- 
served her from all other in town, and was likely to prove a still 
stronger tie in the country. — 

It was evident that Edward was determined to leave Louisa to 
her own unbiassed decision ; for, although in a moment of agony 
he had thrown the state of his feelings open to her, he now ab- 
stained from every medium of affecting her resolution. The hall 
remained untenanted; her uncle wrote not a line; and the winter 
was singularly severe, so that the mother and daughter were con- 
fined to their own cheerless thoughts. Still Louisa felt comfort 
in, the, consideration. that she was not appearing in borrowed 
plumes, or exciting fear for her conduct, or her happiness, in the 
faithful bosom of him .whose very forbearance to visit, or write, 
was,an earnest of his high character; and, amidst all her sorrow 

she still clung to his love as a something from which 
not be divided, and which she ought not to resign. 
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‘One® tempestuous day in the ensting March, they were much 
surprised by receiving a call from an eminent solicitor, whom 
they had sometimes met’ at’ Sir Roger’s’ louse, who took ‘the 
liberty, as he said, to itiférm them “that he had good reason to 
believe that ‘young Eustace had thade’a will and left Louisa all 
his property, which was at this time held by their“uncle as heir, 
and he offered his services in seemg her receive the justice of 
which he held her to be deprived. POE estas 

«This is a very serious charge dicta a man remarkable 
hitherto for probity,”’ said Mrs. Eustace. 

“Tt is-all a false report, sir,” added Louisa; ‘my uncle is un- 
kind, and self-willed, but he said’ {had nothing; and 1 therefore am 
certain it is so. IT would not wound | his feelings by questioning 
his’ integrity for the world’”) 

'** Pardon me, Miss Eustace, if I say'I am aware of your eti- 
gagement.” 

“7 have no engagement,” said ‘Louisa, eagerly. | At this 
moment, to their increased surprise, Mr. Eustace entered the 

apartment, and there ' appeared to' be other persons also pressing 
into it, but poor Louisa heard only hisvoice in anger as he ex- 
claimed, Your six months’ notice expires in one hour and three 
, anid have you ‘not made up your mind yet? is so serious 

at dtfajt Left for vo shorts consideration?” 

“Pardon me, sir, I have considered it ever since.” 

“¢*And pray what’ objection have you (save shéer obstinacy) to 

Edward Forester ?”’ 
*<¢Rdward Forester, sir?” 9") + 

“Yes, miss, Edward Forester; or, if you like Witter, Sir Ed- 
watd Forester, seeing that his brother is dead in France, and his 
father in England.” 

“Really, sir, you Overwhelnt me ° with this awful news ;—poor 
Sir Roge Siren Fe cetee 

oe Yeo hedied at! Dover of an apoptiettc fit, as he was hasten- 

iig to me to confirm my promise that I would make you marry the 
present heir. Well, child, I say nothing against your crying for 
the old man, though ’tis more the ieiiny would do, for he was 
confoundedly positive and 

When Mr. ‘Eustace ceased to peak, t the: lawyer informed him, 
verbatim, of the coriv n which had taken place previous to 
his entrance, on which hé instantly flew tothe ‘door, and leading 
in the new baronet, ‘dbraptly’ asked, “5 he were willing to take 
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Louisa Eustace, in order to fulfil the intentions of his late 
father?” 

The young lover, deeply affected by the late awful events in his 
family, and alarmed by the sight of Louisa in tears, simply an- 
swered, «y am, ‘sir—that is, provided Miss Eustace——”’ 

“ Provided! sir—I make no provisions, and the girl herself has 
disclaimed all title to any property arising either from lands, 
slaves, canes, dwellings, funds, bonds——”’ 

*< Property, sir, was not in my mind.” 

“Then you take her for better for worse, without a shilling, 
and will marry her this day six months ?” 

“ Most thankfully, if she permits.” 

«Permits! a fiddle-stick—are you not honest and generous? 
Though foolish (in this) yet, I take it, no fool moreover, barring 
that you are in sorrow, yet your health is good, and your figure, 
as far as I can see, pretty sightly ;—what could any girl wish for 
more ? Had I had my wishes, she would have had much less, | 
can tell you,” _ 

With these words the peremptory uncle might be said to dis- 
solve the meeting, for he hurried away both the young baronet 
and the old lawyer, leaving Mrs. Eustace and her daughter look- 
ing surprised and almost awe-struck at each other. To persons 
living in such seclusion as they had done, the rapid movement of 
such momentous events and. discloaures looked like a dream, 
but it is certain that its prevalent i impression was chat of sweet- 
ness and peace. 

A short time sufficed for procuring the details, as it appeared 
that the funeral of Sir Roger had taken place some days before at 
another family estate, and that his widow and daughters, though 
likely to reside theré éventually, were now hastening to the hall. 
Their arrival was a pleasure to all the country, but not so im- 
portant to any part of it as the inhabitants of the cottage, whom 
they. welcomed with all the affection of warm and generous na- 
tures, and from whom they expected evidently to receive the 
condolences of intended relationship. 

Sir Edward did not immediately make his appearance, but 
when he arrived, it appeared to be not less his pride, than his hap- 
piness, to distinguish Louisa as his future bride, thereby soothing 
her pride in the point where she had been formerly wounded. 
Never had the summer months been so delightful to Louisa as 
these were ; but when autumn drew on, some anxiety mingled 
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with her enjoyment, and many were the consultations held on the 
subject of preparation for her approaching nuptials. _ Her mother 
used her utmost ingenuity, and her utmost economy, for the pur- 
pose, but both were unequal to, the end required ; and Louisa at 
length made up her mind to receive all things from her future 
lord, conscious that in her, reliance she should render him as 
happy, as. the. power of giving him Ancble fortune would have 
made herself. 

A short letter announced the. lrg of Mr. Eustace to be 
present at the wedding, and accordingly he arrived at the cottage 
at an early hour, and to their,astonishment, made his appearance 
in a splendid equipage, with. new, rich liveries, forming alike a 
contrast to the humble house he entered, and the simple, though 
deligately neat array of his niece, whom he found seated between 
her future,sisters.. After an eulogium on early rising, he pro- 
duced from a parcel (handed by the servant) a splendid veil, and 
then took from his pocket a casket of superb pearls, saying, in 
his usual bustling way, ‘come, come, put these things on, child, 
and then, as | want my breakfast, I will step forward to the hall, 
where I suppose I. shall find it, and where you can bring these 
ladies in your chariot.’’ 

My chariot;sir?”; .. | 

‘* Yes, yours—-I have had. that, and all your fal lals, chosen 
by your old chaperone; they are quite west, I promise you.” 

At this moment Sir Edward’s carriage came up to fetch them ; 
but. Mr. Eustace insisted on Lauisa and her mother using that he 
called)his niece’s, which he directed to drive slowly to the church, 
to. which place he soon after brought the rest of the party. Here 
poor Louisa soon forgot, in the awful ceremony, everything but 
the duties in which she engaged, and the warm affection and grati- 
tude which filled her heart towards her husband, who, although 
surprised to see her so adorned, considered herself a jewel beyond 
all:price. ee) 

On their: return, the dowager Lady Forester welcomed her 
new daughter with the utmost affection, but she could not 
forbear'to whisper, “‘ really, Louisa, your packages are enormous, 
and coming when we were arite: Bapennaneder-bas I must attend 
to breakfast,”” iweovead had 
_ Only two or shren .ld. eidade, of the family were present, in 
consequence of which, conversation soon became general; Mr. 
Eustace made a hearty breakfast, and was very chatty, enquiring, 
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« whether the new married couple had any objection to go into 
Nortliamptonshire, where there was a good house, in a charming 


country, ready for their reception by this time?” 
« *T ean have no objection if Louisa wishes it,” said the bride- 





-: Leuisa’s wishes must now be yours; nevertheless, the poor 
rl should be mistress of her own house during the honeymoon ; 

so I would have you go thither.” 

» Dear sir, I have no house,” said the bride. 

“J tell you, you have—house, estate, carriage, servants, 
everything a woman can want, or a man desire, for you are now 
possessor of your cousin’s fortune, and will hereafter he possessér 
of mine. Sir Edward married you a beggar to your honour, ke 
finds you an heiress to my honour, and the question asked so 
often by the wiseheads-in town, can now be answered by every 

B. 


bumpkin in the country. 


LANGUAGE UF THE HOTTENTOTS. 


Ong peculiarity of their language is so singular, that it has not 
failed to attract the attention of all travellers. Most of their 
words are pronounced with a smack or clacking sound, produced 
by the quick retraction of the tongue from the teeth of the upper 
jaw, or from the palate against which it has been pressed. Words 
of more than one syllable are aceompanied or divided, and ren- 
dered special and emphatic in their application by two clucks ; 
and these accents, if we may so term them, are formed in three 
different ways, as the word or the subject requires, by striking 
the point of the tongue more or less backward against the palate. 
This characteristic of the Hottentot language, from its frequent 
recurrence, gives the speaker a grotesque and hurried appearance 
to a stranger, one of the clucks being exactly that used to ex- 
press impatience ; while it makes the attainment of the language 
appear extremely difficult: but as in the case of every innocent 
peculiarity in the manners of a strange people, our aversion is 
worn away by familiarity, and many of the Boors speak it with 
as much fluency as the Hottentots themselves. 


taf: 
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THE SIX CALENDARS; 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE FROM THE KNIGHTS’ CELL OF THE UNITED 
SERVICE CLUB OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





(Concluded from page 248.) 


THE PAREWELL OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE CELL, 


Improvement, while raising new edifices, often “brings an old 
house over the builders’ heads.” So it used-to be, in past-gone 
times ; but modern’ fashions frequently ‘cause the fall of the 
novel structure on the projectors’ pates ; and instead of worn-out 
crambling bricks of a century or two, and rafters of worm-eaten 
oak, giving, ‘at last, slow Wway'to'the ‘foot of time, we have the 
patent-stone column, the patent-cemented wall, the patent-iron 
roof, all coming rattling down into the path-way of the architect, 
just as he had cleared off his scaffolding, and proclaimed the 
building reared for ages! Such a fate, in fact, has befallen our 
little Cell of United Service in Dash Street. It, unluckily, lifted 
its modest dimensions just beneath the Jeft-hand shadow of a 
huge palace of entertainment, ap proaching to its completion ; 
and which, lined throughout | wath rian marble, to render it fire- 
proof, and covered with a new chemically constructed metal, to 
render it thunder-proof, and even bomb-proof, should occasion 
need, and hung with a of Indian rubber, gilded, and 
stamped with | stars and suns, ‘to render it ‘water-proof—all at 
once, one stormy night, when | the chimneys were flying from the 
tops of the adjoining houses, like kites in a high wind, it began to 

‘topple towards the street, then to wave a little to the right and 
to left ;—and to the left it fell!—The superb materials of the 
great palace for the Club of Trumps, (for so the respectable 
eatibeney who had pic-nicked, and congregated to erect it, as the 
glory of London, had denominated themselves!) choked up the 
whole of haga a9 its dust did the same to a mighty host 
of servants, end folk passing in their carriages 
aiamys next square; rom the Opera-house. The goodly 
company of the Trump manufactory themselves, whom this mal- 
a-propos accident had driven out into the common air, were in the 
most pitiable consternation and condition. Some were knocked 
on the head by fragments of their bomb-proof roof; others 
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terribly torn by splinters from the lightning-guard ; and. not a 
few ran out in a blaze, 4rom! the disjointed galleries of the fire- 
proof illumined walls; the spiry volumes of the burning gas, 
igniting many @ flying be-wigged, or be-curled beau, as he 
sped along under the crashing lamps. Bat, when all who did 
escape got fairly out of the way of being smothered by their 
water-proof habitation, then came the full triumph of the offended 
elements; and every man of the-assembly stood under the down- 
pour of the*raining storm, or ran where ‘he could for shelter, 
completely soused to the skins» -. 

It was the lot of the members of our. little mibtnn abode, to have 
happily taken their flight from our unhappy cell, in the first mo- 
ment of their feeling a jerk of the house-quake, of our neighbour. 
Indeed, from the first day of our seeing it begin to rise (hardly 
three omonths ago!) from: the ground, like an exhalation, after 
having ‘displaced ‘fa hundred smokes,” as the wild Irish would 
call them, ‘of 4s many quiet; humble, contented families; and, 
instead of their:sober faces, standing at their lowly, comfortable 
doors; we'beheld a pile ‘of grandeur and of. gaudiness; and the 
countenanees: that entered there; ‘flushed with wine! and wassail, 
and the dice-box in their hands; when we saw all this, we had 
then augured that ‘* no good could come of our lofty neighbour.” 
Off we set; :from-the little wicket of our cell, before its ceiling 
became a yawning chasm; and, as.we fled, and looked-back, it 
was:gone! No longer visible ; it was buried under the groaning, 
crashing, hissing rubbish of the august ruin ; which, in its fallen 
state, itmay be said, ““left not a wreck behind!” for nothing 
could be discerned of its before apparently superb materials; the 
paint, the plaster, the make-believe of the whole structure, being 
now. broken up;:and scattered away; the flimsy fabric of the 
whole was completely revealed ; and the so lately boasted Palace 
of the Club of Trumps was at once exposed as a most. trumpery 
piece of whip-syllabub, in the shape of stune and mortar! 
-/Through rain and wind, and flambeaued by the lightning, with 
the’bold thunder our gentlemen usher into the hall of our great 
brethren of the field of Waterloo; we dashed in there! but there 
was’ vacancy! all the members, full fourteen hundred strong, 
were employed in a noble court-yard, not far off, called La Belle 
Alliance ;» and which they had ingeniously rendered perfectly 
weather-proof, by awning it over with various well-seasoned flags 
andold standafds; which had crossed, and re-crossed, Atlantic and 
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Pacific, and. withstood . storm-cloud, and. war-cloud,, from the 
land’s end.,of old: Gibraltar, to the farthest-point of Indian My. 
sore | Qur General-President over our little:no-longer-existing 
cell, smiled; and. grasped his time-rusted: sword, when he. eyed 
the proud British standard which waved before him up the steep 
of Seringapatam.. “Ah!” cried Sir Ongar Oldham, “my friend, 
thou didst. not, get the» cognomen, of) Mysore for. nought?’ 
‘ Eece signum! ” replied he, smiling yet mere pleasureably, and 
showing:his sleeve bereft of his:Jeft arm—“ Away went this mem- 
ber; but here js the standard it pointed to!.and who would-not 
exchange his own five fingers for such an empire, to present with 
the spared right hand, to old England!” |;We east up our dusty, 
rain drenched hats, and, like, trae Englishmen, young and ol, 
cried hurrah! The noise we made brought into the halla certain 
veteran, porter, of these yet busy-svorthiés; and Horatio, the 
youngster of our party, and therefore. of, the glibber tongue, en: 
quired. of \the greybeard, what the-eavaliers and their doughty 
brethren of the sea were doing under: that sort of pavilion-roof i 
‘« Please. your, honour,” answered the old soldier, putting up his 
hand to his brow, in the customary form of military. obeisance to 
a superior officer; “they .be buildiag on the foundations they 
managed to lay in a hundred, countries, .abroad ; and which, by. 
certain .art, J am pot bouad,to-.reveal to any but whom my mas- 
ters.please, they have managed to bring:here into their own land ; 
and..delved into such depth of soil, thatthe matter stands like a 
rock; and the structure they are rearing on it, being of the most 
lasting, as well as\ rarest. materials, rises story above story, in 

broad. and regular succession, till.its base will cover the whole 
empire of Great Britain, and its height reach far beyond the 
- clouds ; so that neither storm above, or earthquake beneath, can 
have any. effect on that edifice of the-best =, tried 


«* But methinks,” eomatied Sir Ongar Oldham, ‘*it savoured 
something toomuch of the changeling fashion, not consistent with 
the perpetuated principles of these, the truly free and accepted 
masons / their haying quitted at all, the really noble hall of their 
united service ;, in which we now find shelter from those tumbling 
ruins of over-topping vanity !—to themselves oa pe gums 

any prouder dimensions !’’ — iG wmbeods idyuuomd4 

_ fSBy your hahent.e ound cananeaedthematertns ane a 
ters only move their own quarters, to give room. for the,bed, and 
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yordof:the!brave:rank'and file, who might otherwise bivouac in’ 
thd Streets! or rather) shall] say, the veterans march on into'the 
insétiorcof the temple of glory which their country lias prepared 
for'theri s¢ahd, by natural:course, the young cadets in’the same 
career pdecupy'the bannéred ground they leave!” . 
Aud itowas. avbannered ground; a pavilion, a hall worthy the 
héroesiwho ‘had ‘resigned it ; worthy the gallant young men who 
were following their'steps. The furniture of the spacious apart- 
ments was simple'as a-camp ; and the pictures of great chief- 
tains)! with commemorations of their victories,’ were the appro- 

tapestry’of ‘the: unshakealle walls: In one chamber, the 
gaver found ‘himself in the fields of Crecy and Poictiers ; in an- 
other) :at Agincourt ;°a third showed him the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada; and, not far distant, were the pictured reflec- 
tiotis of:'the Nileand Trafalgar, and another, where a tremendous 
mist.yet:covered the glory of the field... On, through a long gal- 
let¢pithe battles)of Marlborough were numbered; and opposite 
was thelengthened'range of the hero of Waterloo, the Great Cid 
tlié Second’ of /oncee-rescued Spain.» ‘Two little chambers lay be- 
tween jsbut they were bright ones -—the fields of Acre, and Alex- 
avdtia? Wwere towards the rising sun in one ; and Sidney Smith’ 
and Ralph!Abererombie were looking out from the dispersing 
elotils over'those two cities. In the second room, its also modest 

) was ‘the story of one battle—-Corunna! > Valour, ‘and: 
devoted patriotism, and the death of the brave, were there; and. 
the*fortress-tomb of the hero, in whom all these were camneet 

», lay, crowned with a deathless light, in his glory! 
not possible for the young, or the old soldier's heart;) to 
ode ‘im these chambers, and not burn within. These were ex 
aitiples ; these were lessons to the eye, and’thence to the soul. 
of no ‘mere-conqueror was here. Self-aggrandizing am 
bition was denied a niche in the walls of those men, whose ‘ering’ 
had wever beén raised, but in ‘the defence of true freedom, just 
Ides anid good order ; and, of whatever country he might spring, 
you'wouldstill:be able to discover,’ inthe large salvon dedicated: 
po tna the truly brave’ and fame-worthy of all lands; 
of the foreign hero ' you might wish'to see; whether 
always ‘friend, ‘or ‘sometimes an-enenty, of England’s peculiar 
politics; and, amongst moderns of this cast, none stood moré 
nobly Yeminent® than North ‘American’ Washington, and South 
Atverieah®Bolivar): Napoleon, indeed, was thete ; but it was it 
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two. discomfited fields ; at Acre, and at Waterlee; and he, who 
might have been the most glorious of. $528. he certainly 
was one of the greatest, Jay amongst the fi and a captive, 
because he, who might have been the most efficient friend of his 
adopted country, had become the determined tyrant of mankind! 
Alas! Alas! for poor human nature; thy blot is often darkest on 
the greatest :—and thus is virtue raised to its own high level, even 
when the possessor may be, perhaps, the lowest soldier in the 
despot’s ranks! This was the lesson, those pictured galleries in 
the hall of heroes taught. A library also. of books, which told 
of all these scenes, occupied one very extensive apartment ; and 
there the walls were hung with the maps of every country in the 
world; and plans of the most noted fortress-towns ; and charts for 
the most distant and intricate voyages; and surveys of every 
coast. Two magnificent globes, celestial and terrestrial, occupied 
the middle of the room; and writing-tables, with every necessary 

for the pen, or pencil, stood conveniently around. 
* Here could I dwell, from rising sun, to setting orb, a summer’s 
day !-ahd yet believe the hours but moments!” cried our friend 
Horatio, “‘ Not s0;” interrupted a younger voice behind him ; 
and: turning round, we perceived a handsome youth of about 
twenty; dressed in a hussar uniform ; and soon proclaiming him- 
self one of the members of the newly-born Junior Club, to whom 
this noble edifice was‘now consigned, he laughingly added, ‘* We 
donot mean to begin our cantonments here, with a tilt at musty 
volumes | De not you mem my a Knights of the Cell, yout 
sew « eens 

ee <ihbien le sotdnenisahlen beauty crown’d, 
And manly hearts (0 guard the fair },” bo od 

Lgive you  sieneiiiiions but the brave deserve the fair!’ and, if 
deserving them, why not win and wear their.smiles? Here we 
shall try our unfledged arrows at their hearts; and yon gallery 
of heroes isto be our field.” In short, a little explanation from 
our.stripling brother-in-arms informed us that a. bail was to be 
given there ;.to which ‘ the fair, and good; and chaste,” were t 

be most respectfully invited; and,:while the honoured matrons 
esmennntaieee sam to sit. by, under the shade of their 
husbands’ laurels, and the toil-marked war-searfs. of their own 
eanepidasinds ith stow veterans: at their, sides; the ‘young 
maidens, attired. 
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the brave, emulating their sires, would “ thrid the mazy dance ;” 
thus mingling the ameliorating attractions of lovely peace, with 

“necessary Mursery of war; and in that act, antidoting the 
poison from its weapon ; gently, and surely, preparing it to be 
moulded from its faulchion, and poniard forms, into the pruning- 
hook and the plough-share ! 

"May such be the temple of universal concord, reared by the 

éxploits of the united services of army and navy, past and pre- 
Fas ‘nd thus may its glory form the fame of England. With 
this wish, the six brethren of their littlé vanished Cell say farewell 
to their gentle readers, and close their Calendar. J.P. 











' SUICIDE OF A LOVER. 


Tae subject of the following narrative was the son of a mem- 


r of the parliament of Paris, and heir to his father’s property, 
A was Wry great. The young man being smitten with the 


$2 Fhe = 


- But, as the young man’s heart had already been subdued by the 
fair one, after whom he sighed, he resolved not to obey the com- 
mands imposed by his father; and his thoughts were for some time 
employed in inventing a scheme to extricate himself from so un- 
pleasant a dilemma, But, all resources failing him, he left 
home in a state of desperation, carrying with him a brace of 
loaded pistols; and he repaired to the country seat where his 
charmer resided with her parents. | 

Immediately on presenting himself before her, she observed 
something peculiarly wild in his manner, and an extraordinary 

ion in his eyes. He implored her to take a short walk 
with him, in a copse which was near the house, to which she con- 
sented:—but no sooner had they reached aretired spot, where no 
human eyes discovered them, than he threw himself at the feet of 
his beloved girl, and declared, that his father was anxious he 
should desert her, and wed another ; but rather than comply with 
so.cruel a request, he would die. But I have formed a resolution, 
he added, and will fulfil it; and I hope and trust you will aid 
me in its accomplishment. ‘The secrifice { an about to make is 
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quite ye thé bne required of you's anil att firmly of opinion, 
if you really love me, you will have no hesitation in complying 
with my request,—which is, to die with me.—lowever it may 
be, I have determined ‘upon thy own destruttién.— Behold these 
pistols,” said he, pulling them from his pocket ;—**I will present 
one at your head, and afterwards will blow out ny Own’ brains 
with the other.” 

This proposition, however, was not very accéptable .to the 
young lady ; for, whether she was not so ardently attached to ler 
admirer as he was to her, or whether she had a wish to continue 
in existence—although she might be deprived of his society, she 
was desirous of remaining longer in the world; and therefore 
endeavoured to dissuade the infatuated lover from executing his 
rash and dreadful preject.. She likewise argued with him, on the 
probability that his father might alter his determination, and 
their union might yet take place. But, notwithstanding her re- 
presentations ‘and entreaties, he ‘remained inflexible in his re- 
solution. 

“We liive not a moment to lose,” he eried, “we must die in- 
stantly, lest some one should approach and prevent us.” 

The fair damsel, finding his mind was made up, aud in order to 
escape from the imminent peril, pretended toa prove of the rash 
measure, and begged he would first kill himself to encourage her 
to follow the example ; and she assured him, she would pull the 
trigger of the pistol most. gladly, when he had done so. The 
credulons and fond youth believed the assertion of his adored 
charmer, and immediately shot himself through the head. But 
she, following the example of the young widow mentioned by La 
- Péntaitie, permitted her devoted admirér to take his travels into 
the next world alone, and ran terrified to her father’s house, to 
whom she'telated ‘the sad advetiture. 

x Was circulated in thé country, by the agonized father, 
that the Pa ian had fallén froti ‘his horse, and in the fall one 
be cbt stols went or and Valen him} but this story was never 

.. The father repented of his severe commands, when his 


fon mea are 
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est! or THE,, MALE COQUETTE AND. THE DUPE, 
1) 8 -wols,'12mo. London, 1828.. 
, Wetare, if we be not, greatly mistaken, indebted to a female pen for 
this very interesting production. Disdaining the usual and vulgar com- 
mon place of noyelisis, she does not seek to interest by dark dungeons and 
mysteriqus labyrinths ; ; unexpected apertures, or ghosts, or mysteries, 
which eventuate 1 in nothing. The attention she excites is not momentary 
or desultory : her narrative has a continuous interest; and the best 
feelings of our nature are powerfully awakened asit proceeds. We think 
it would be impossible for the most listless to read the first chapter, with- 
out reading all: the style is chaste and animated, the sentiments correct 
and beautiful, and some of the descriptive passagys are equal to anything 
in the Waverley Novels. ~ 
The plot has. at least the merit of being original, and we believe. the 
denouement offends against all tle canons of romance; but it is not the less 
interesting or less natural on that account. The story is ‘founded on an 
incident mentioned in Sully’s Memoirs. The heroine is a most happy 
= and her character is admirably sustained throughout the three 
olumes. Victoria was the daughter of Pierre le Roe, ene of the prin- 
op etna of the delightful village of St. Hillary, situate at about 
9 distance from the most western of the Pyrenean mountains, and 
ey a the sea shore: it was much frequented by those who were 
fond of the picturesque ; ; and enjoyed an additional distinction of being in 
the neighbourhood of the birth-place of the celebrated Heary of Navarre. 
‘Victoria: was only a few years his junior, and as her beauty and vivaeity 
were always remarkable, he had early conferred upon her—for he was 
_ familiar with the peasantry—the title of the “‘ Rose of the Saint.” Pierre 
claimed descent from o family of merit, and as he was vain of his ancestry, 
Victoria's talents were cultivated with great care; and, being noticed 
by the daughters of the feudal lord of the place, her accomplishments were 
not inferior to.those of the daughters of the nobility. It was just after a 
ne. honor of the *¢ Rose of the Saint,” that the villagers were 
ag lord to the field; they willingly obeyed, and 
r nce, Victoria rescued from imminent peril a 
' had him conveyed to her cottage ; ; and felt interested in 
i fate; bis name was De Courey ; ; his age about thirty, and his figure 
countenance noble and engaging. Victoria thoughtlessly listened to 
his honeyed accents; learned from him the newest airs and the most 
songs,—in fact, she gave him her heart. At this time’ 


Durceville, the curate of the village, bowed to the idol of St. Hillary ; but 
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she would not listen to his addresses ; she could think of no one but 
De Courey. An accident, however, revealed to her his character: he was 
a coquette, and in making love toa rival, he did not hesitate to libel her. 
This aroused her indignation ; she refused to hear his protestations of 
repentance, and resolved to take revenge :—a woman’s revenge. 
The arrival of the young king at his sister’s at Pau, was the occasion of 
a féte to'which all were invited. Victoria resolved to attend. She com- 
municated her determination to her father and her friend Isabel, and on 
the appointed day she repaired to the festival. Here she was taken under 
the protection of her young friend Lady Blanche de Thionville, and 
became a candidate for the prize to be awarded to the best female archer. 
“‘ The fair competitors were already mostly assembled together, Al- 
though their dresses were alike, it was impossible for Victoria to be passed 
unnoticed, so distinguished was the style of her beauty. The question, 
‘ Who is she ?’ was passed from one to another, but it was a question none 
appeared able to solve. The young Chevalier de Montmorenci, who 
seemed particularly interested in the answer, thought of applying to the 
herald, in order to obtain some information concerning this beauty in the 
clouds ; but the herald could do no more towards elucidating the mystery, 
than to inform him by what title she had enrolled herself, and that she 
was under the protection of Mademoiselle de Thionville. The perse- 
vering querist next proceeded to that lady, who had been summoned to 
the princess immediately after the few words of recognition she had 
exchanged with Victoria, She happened not to know the name by which 
the latter had designated herself, and consequently affirmed her entire 
ignorance of La Paysanne ; but’ the chevalier, interested in the inquiry, 
still affirmed she was under the protection of her name. ‘ Quite impos- 
sible !’ said mademoiselle, utterly forgetful of Victoria: It then occurred 
to him that La Paysanne must be certainly a lady of rank, probably some 
friend of the princess, who desired to remain incognito, and hence the 
_ reason of mademoiselle denying all knowledge of her; and, under that 
supposition, the laws of politeness forbade him pressing the question. 
He therefore turned away from Mademoiselle de Thionville, to gaze again 
on the beautiful features of La Paysanne, and endeavour to discover to 
what illustrious family they bore the nearest resemblance.” 

The hour for the trial of female skillin archery at length arrived, several 
ladies had discharged their arrows, and ‘‘ Mademoiselle Blanche de Thion- 
ville followed :—* T'wo inches of the bull's eye,’ shouted the herald, and 
a clapping of hands was heard ; but it soon died away, for Victoria’s turn 
came next. The various conjectures about her had, by this time, even 
reached the ears of the king himself; and he was not one likely to be 
uninterested, where an uncommonly beautiful woman was concerned. 
Victoria stepped forward with her usual air of dignity ; she bent her figure 
gracefully forward, discharged ‘her'shaft, and in a moment recovered her 
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upright end majestic carriage. ‘ One itch of the bull's eye,’ shouted the 
herald, and a loud clapping and huzzaing was heard, not only from ‘the 
aristocratic cizele, but from the whole assembled multitude ; for the name 
of La) Reysonine had interested all the hearts of les pdysannes in ber 
success." 579 
, “Viotoria being declated the winner, was summoned to the King’s tent 
«ff Arrived inthe royal presence, Victoria gently relinquished Montmo- 
pore protection, and knelt on one knee before her monarch. He threw 
the chain round her neck, to which was suspended the golden arrow, and, 
naisiag her from the ground, congratalated ber on her success. His eyes 
were fixed on her face, and he seemed as if peal ylaiy to recal an image to 
his mind that was half effaced. At last he said, ‘ Unless my memory 

me, 1 have had the pleasure of bestowing the first prize upon an 
old: fsiend-npon the “ Rose of the Saint.” ” 

She found herself now img new world. De Courcy in vain sought her 
forgiveness : be married a fashionable fair, spent her fortune, and was 
indebted for support, before he sank into a premature grave, to the 
humanity of Victoria, who was then wealthy and titled. How she 
eequired both, which she well deserved, the reader must learn from the 
work itself. Any abridgment we could give of this part of the narrative, 
would be! doing: great injustice to the author; wecan, therefore, only 
ane more: refer-the reader to the novel itself: it will well reward a perusal. 


MARRI AGE: the Source, Stability, and Perfestion of Social Happiness 
,jand Duty... By. the Rey. H. C. O’ Donnoghue, A.M. of St. John’s. Col- 
-plegey Cambridge, and Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
yen. i12%mo. London, 1828. 
»otbhis.is. the! production of a fervid and well-informed mind. Mr. 
QDoahoghue sees in the performance of duties the perfection of social 
heppiness ; and wisely considers rational pleasures as the best security 
and proper rewards of virtue. Happiness is social—the solitary enjoy: it 
not 5 neither is it permitted to those who seek it only in places of public 
resort; it retires within the domestic cirole, and blesses the home of vir- 
tuous love. Marriage may justly be considered as essential to its per- 
manent existence, and our author has given us a very able disquisition on 
this: most interesting subject. He first considers the desigu and institu- 
tion (Of marriage; and, secondly, the duties of married life, not forget- 
tang ‘love and courtship.’ It is well worthy the attention of those who 
Mtnlnetcsenking in meatings the reality of happiness. 
emt tend? vd 
or, THE. ADVENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN. 
‘pASmio,. London, AB2B. ad 
one of the most, talented of the fashionable novels of the day. 
decidedly a man of superior attainments, and he sketches 
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the follies and foibles of those who mix in the great wotld with an elegant 
freedom and an accuracy, which must-be the result of an extensive expe- 
rience. There is nothing deserving the name of plot ‘im the work ; ‘the 
adventures ate such as might befall any young gentleman ; but the dif- 
ferent situations in which hé is necessarily placed afford a fine feld 
for the display of the author's a en talents. The following describes 
a scene at Cheltenham. 

** Upon watering I saw advend heads rising and sinking, to the tune 
of * Cherry ripe.’ « A whole row of'stiff necks, in cravats of the most un- 
exceptionable length and breadth, were just before me. A tall thin young 
man, with dark wiry’ hair brushed on one side, was drawing on a pair of 
white Woodstock gloves, and affecting to look round the room with the 
supreme indifference of bon ton. 

** «Ah, Ritson,’ said another young Cheltenhamian to him of the 
Woodstock gauntlets, ‘haven't you been dancing yet?’ 

« © No, Smith, ’pon honour!’ ‘answeréd Mr. Ritson ; ‘ it is so over- 
poweringly hot ; no fashionable man dances now ;—It is’n't the thing.” 

« «Why, replied Smith, who was a good-natured looking person, wit): 
a blue coat and brass buttons, a gold pin in his neckcloth, and knee 
breeches, ‘ Why, they dance at Almack's, don’t they 7” 

»® €No,’pon honour,’ murmared Mr: Ritson, ‘no, they just walk a 
quadrille or spin a walte,as my friend, Lord Bobadob, calls it, nothing 
more—no, hang dancing, ‘tis so vulgar.’ 

\ ‘© stout, red-faced mian, about thirty, with wet auburn hair, a mar- 
vellously fine waistcoat, and a atau ypwenbed frill, now joined Messrs. 
Ritson and Smith. 

0% Ah, Sir-Ralph,’ cried ‘Smith, ‘ how ws ye do! Been bunting ll 
any I suppose?) > 

««« Yes, old cock,’ replied Sir Ralph, ‘ been after the brush till I am 
quite done up ; such’a glorious run. By G—, you should have seen my 

_grey mare, Smith. By G—, she’s a glorious fencer.’ 

«© You don’t hunt, do you Ritson ?’ interrogated Mr. Smith. 

- «© Ves, Ido,” replied Mr. Ritson, affectedly playing with his Wood- 
stick jglofe; “yes, but I only hunt in Leicestershire with my friend, 
Lotd Bobédob } *tis not the thing to hunt anywhere else, ’tis so vulgar.’ 

‘4 Sir Ralph’ stared at the speaker with mute contempt, while Mr. 
Smith, like the ass between the hay, stood balancing betwixt the opposing 
merits of the baronet and the beau.” Meanwhile, a smiling, nodding, 
afeeted female thing, in ringlets and flowers, flirted up to the trio. 

_ 0° Now, reelly Mr. Smith, you should deence; a feeshonable youns 
man, like you—I don't know what the young” — will say to you. 
a fair seducer laughed bewitchingly. = 

|) €Se°¥ ou ate’ very’ good, ‘Mrs: Dollimore,’ replied Mr. Sith, with 9 
blush and a low bow ; ‘ but Mr. Ritson tells me it ig not the thing to dance.’ 
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« ¢ Oh,’ cried, Mrs. Dollimore, ‘but then he’s seech a naughty, con- 
ceited creature—don’t follow his example, Meester Smith ; and again the 
good lady langher! iempatomntaly ys 


CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE. Second Series. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Waverley,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1828, 

As most of our fair readers have already perused, or are about to peruse, 
this latest production of the great ‘‘ Wizard of the North,” we shall not 
at present devote much space to a review of its contents, particularly as 

we shall have again to recur to it on presenting the readers of the ‘ La- 
dies’? Museum” with an illustration, from the pencil of Mr. Corbould, 
which is now in the hands of our engraver. 

This series of ‘‘ The Chronicles of the Canongate’’ consists of one tale, 
“St, Valertine’s Day ; or the Fair Maid of Perth.”’ The scene is laid in 
that ancient burgh to which the name of the heroine appertains, and the 
eveats of the tale are supposed to have occurred while Robert I1I. was 
holding his court there. ‘The tradition on which the principal incidents 
are founded, are related in Sir Walter Scott's ‘« Tales of a Grandfather,” 
and are familiar $0 the readers of the domestic history of Scotland. Ro- 
bert, like all the Stuarts, was a good-natured but weak man ; he relied 
solely, upon the advice of his crafty brother, the Duke of Albany, who, 
wishing to secure the throne for himself, contrived to starve in a dungeon 
of the castle of Falkland his nephew, the thoughtless and extravagant 
Rothsay, the king’s son, In most of the events which led to this catas- 
trophe, the. hero of the tale, Henry Gow, alias Smith, an armourer, and 
Catherine Glover, the heroine, are involuntary actors ; and, after having 
performed their parts honourably and humanely, are—as a thing of course 
—made happy. This consummation might have taken place much sooner, 
were it not for the repugnance which Catherine felt to blood and strite, 
and the propensity which her lover, the smith, had of mingling in scenes 
of turmoil. He was one of the best swordsmen in an age when every man 
was a warrior ; but, like all who are really brave, he was humane and 
kind. .There is a highland chief introduced, who admires Catherine, and 
excites the jealousy of Henry. In a pitched battle his clan are destroyed, 
and himself escapes disgraced and infamous. The novel abounds with 
vivid descriptions of the manners. of the age, and is, upon the whole, 
nothing inferior to any of Sir Walter’s former productions, 

REVIEW OF MUSIC, 

Duett between Prince Charles and Lady Eleanor Wemyss. The Words by 
«Miss A, M. Porter. ‘The Masie arranged and harmonised (from an 
ancient Scotch Air) by John Blewitt. 

The music of this duett is pathetic and elegant--very ection 4 and the 
owWords ‘of Miss A, M. Porter are Leuatiegess to the tender sentiment of 
 thesdire ait) wi) 
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MIRROR OF FASHION, 
, FOR JUNE, 1828. 





CARBIAGE-DRESS. 


A press of ethereal blue gros de Naples, with a broad. bias 
fold round the border, headed by Vandyke points, which fal! 
over, leaving a marrow space between them andthe fold. The 
body made with fichu-robings, but not appearing so wide as the 
corsages do, in general, with this ornament: these robings are 
edged with points. The sleeves are 2 la Marie ; the fulness con- 
fined by bands of satin, and at the wrists by bratelets of gol 
enamel. t of Teghorn, With a full-blown rose, or a rosette 
of pink riband” lyi ng on the hair, under the brim on the left 
side: on,that side is a loop of very broad riband in the place of 
strings, hat is erowned with blue and amber ribands, and 
branches of willow. 

| CONCENT-DRESS. 

A press of white crépe-aerophane, with a broad flounce rount 
the border, scalloped and trimmed at the edge with two rows of 
blond ; the flounce headed by a rouleau, forming a row of 

en Vandykes. The body made plain, with a drapery a /a Se- 

é across the breast, finished in the centre by a rosette of 

ite satin. The sleeves 4 la Marie, with antique points of 
ite satin at the wrists, where they are confined by bracelets of 
‘gold ename]. Round the middle of the arm is a narrow band of 
gold lace, and, confining the fulness which is nearest the shoulder, 
is a band of white satin. The sleeves have mancherons com- 
posed of fine blond. The hair is arranged very full, and the 
much elevated. A diadem ornament of gold crosses 

the hair in front, but it is placed above the forehead. Three 
gold ears of corn adorn each temple. The ear-pendants ani! 


necklace are of pearls. 
_—_——_ 
| GENERAL- MONTH LY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 
Ir, for the last two months, fashion might be said to slumber at 


intervals, owing to the indecision of our fickle atmosphere, slic 
now steps forth, arrayed in all the light and gay texture of mus- 
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lins, slight silks, and gauzes, so appropriate to a warm spring, 
and early summer. We hail her now cheering presence, and 
hasten to impart to our fair readers:the various new appendages 
to the toilet, being convinced that we have it in our power to de- 
scribe to them, amidst those different articles, what must be 
suited to every taste. 

Dresses of cachemire, (we do not mean the cloth so misnamed) 
but a light kind of material, something like the barége: these 
dresses in shawl patterns, form a charming costume for half 
dress: they are generally made partially high, and are often 
trimmed with grass-green riband. Gros de Naples dresses, 
however, seem yet in high favour: they are trimmed with two 
broad flounces, pinked, and over the bust falls a beautiful coilar 
of fine muslin, richly embroidered in stripes of open work. 
Under these stripes is riband, the same colour as the dress, if 
that is of a lively colour; if not, then the riband is either pink 
or blue, as may best suit the colour of the robe. This tasteful 
collar, which is square, and of a novel shape, is finished round 
by a broad border of very fine lace, set on full. Some very 
elegant and expensive dresses have appeared of white gros de 
Naples, beautifully worked in embroidery in shaded silk. The 
reign for white muslins is about to commence, and they are 
already seen in abundance; yet they are not so general, at present, 
as the dresses mentioned above. For the ball-room, dresses of 
striped gauze, all white, or of coloured crape, particularly rose~ 
colour, are most admired. These dresses are trimmed in the most 
simple, yet elegant and tasteful manner; consisting of light 
scrolls of riband, the colour of the dress, over bias folds. When 
itis for a ball where much parure is required, the ribands are 
then interspersed with silver. 

The favourite ribands on hats are broad and rich; they are 
most admired when of a white ground, with clouds, or fowers of 
various colours painted on them; and at each edge of the riband, 
coloured satin stripes. The favourite flowers on hats are the 
Syringo blossom, and small field flowers, of various hues, not 
always accordant with nature. Straw and leghorn hats now 
appear in great numbers: they are trimmed with a profusion of 
flat, long puffs of coloured riband, or coloured crape, doubled 
in bias. White chip hats are but partially worn, for silk bon- 
" nets seem all the rage: these are trimmed with much taste ; and 
those which are coloured are generally enlivened by a riband of 
suitable colours to the bonnet: and though their size is still 
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enotmous, their shape is good, and when well put on, they are 
not unbecoming. The’ close eapote bonnet of coloured silk is 
much worn, and especially where it ought to be—at church ; not 
that we are recommending it from any puritanical motives of out. 
ward form, only it is a positive fact, that if seated a few pews 
down, it is impossible to see the preacher, for the magnitude of 
the hats: besides, they are really apt to take up too much of the 
attention. 

A toque formed of striped gauze ribands, the ribands some- 
times striped with silver, is a very favourite and charming head- 
dress for ladies who have fine hair. The ribands are disposed in 
long and tasteful puffs, in which there is great art in the arrang- 
ing. The hair is dressed very full, so as to conceal all the 
mechanism of the stiffened foundation that sustains them, and 
they appear like puffs of riband mingled among the tresses. At 
the top and back part this head-dress is open, and the Apollo-knot, 
ornamental comb, braids, er curls of the hinder locks, are dis- 
covered, in elegant array. Though chiefly adapted to the young, 
it is a head-dress that any matron may wear, provided her hair is 
good. Dutch caps are worn, particularly in mourning; but we 
cannot say we admire them; and a face, to look well in them, 
must be possessed of extraordinary fascination, Almost all 
ladies who are young enough, now go without caps, and wear 
their hair unornamented, except at evening dress-parties, balls, or 
atthe opera. The blond eaps worn-by ladies of a certain age, 

are chiefly of the Cornette kind, and are either of blond or 
rise lace, according to the style of dress. Flowers and bows 
of gauze ribands constitute their ornaments. The dress hats 
worn at the opera, &c. are most of them transparent, generally 
white, and crowned with beautiful plumage, or exotic flowers, 
A béret, however, has been seen at the opera, with much silver 
about.it, and a plume of pink feathers; which, it was rumoured, 
was named la Sontag. 

Tt is in’ vain that we have looked for the revival of that useful 
out-door covering “for the promenade, the spencer. I,adies, 
famed:for their taste in. dress, and seemingly licensed to set the 
fashions, both by their rank and beauty, introduced them, unsuc- 
cessfully, the two Jast'summers. Very few adopted them, and 
hastily cast’them aside. We saw lately, at an elegant morning 
lounge, no Jess than fives yet three of them seemed to be only 
used-as tnaking une robe aut deur fins, that is, by the addition of a 
spencer, the same as the dress, making a high dress of a low one. 
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The other two were on, very young females, who appeared like 
sisters... These spencers were of black satin, but then their dresses 
were of Navarino smoke, and there is no colour sets off that tint 
so, well as black. Scarfs promise to be in very general request 
this,suammer: they are certainly much more graceful than a 
square shawl; and a female of taste knows how to dispose them 
in very elegant drapery; but this kind, thotigh partially worn, are 
not. yet ‘so. prevalent as. the cravat-scarf, which ties round the 
throat, and the ends depend to the sash. These are some of the 
most beautiful specimens of taste and skill that ever issued from 
the loom of the silk-weaver; they are generally striped across, 
all the way, in the most splendid and lively colours. The shining 
gloss on the silk is admirable. With dresses of silk made nearly 
high, peleriues of tulle age. much worn., These are white, and 
havea quilling of tulle, rather narrow, all round in full plaits ; 
the ends are long, and are either drawn through the sash, or 
hang carelessly over it, as fancy may suggest: the pelerine is cut 
away, or rather cleft in an opening on each shoulder, in order that 
the fulness of the sleeve en gigot, or 2 la Marie, may mect with 
no obstacle in its inflation. 

‘The colours most admired are pink, ‘ettaw-colomr, ethereal blue, 
Navarino smoke, willow green, and Hortensia. 





“MODES DE PARIS. 


Dresses of gros ‘de Naples, the ground white, painted over in 
different colonrs;:in Persian designs, are much admired by the 
most fashionable ladies of Paris. Never were fancy materials so 
much in vogue; and, in spite of the fineness of the weather, 
printed muslins are preferred to all white. At select evening par- 
ties, dresses of striped flock gauze are worn, the stripes very 
broad: a bias fold, ora very broad hem, is all the ornament on 
the border of such dresses. Organdy dresses, when the material 
is-very clear, are trimmed with flounces, embroidered with coarse 
cotton. The sashes worn with these dresses-are of painted rib- 
and: on some are butterflies, beautifully painted after nature. 
Dresses af gros des Indes are mueh in request ; the sleeves d /a 
Marie yet continue i in favour, and the skirts are plaited round 
the waist, of an equal fulness. Printed muslin-dresses’ are often 
fignredvover with butterflies ; others are striped obliquely, in bias. 
The ,petticoats are: very, short, and:the size of the sleeves enor- 
mous,,.they are, however, confined by several bands up the.arm. 
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Two flounces form a favourite trimming on the borders of the 
greater part of all dresses. 

The newest and most approved hats are of leghorn, white chip, 
and crape, though some are seen,of watered gros de Naples, and 
of gros des Indes. The crowns of all hats are rather low. One 
lady of high fashion has appeared with a white chip hat, orna- 
mented with a Russian plume of white, and a bow of white satin 
placed at the base of the plume. . Qa leghorn hats are often seen 
two or three branches of palm, made to droop like the tail of a 
bird of paradise. Several hats are bordered with a demi-veil of 
blond, which is usually fastened up infront. The brims of the 
leghorn hats are prodigiously large ; they are ornamented with a 
long branch of the weeping willow, or with three ostrich feathers. 
Three stages of pufting, one above the other, of two ribands of 
different colours, are favourite ornaments on leghorn hats. 

In out-door costume many young ladies of fashion wear a skirt 
of gros de Naples, of some bright summer colour, with a Canezou 
spencer of Jaconot muslin, with a little double cape, en Pierrot, 
and a silk sautozr, with flowers, of variegated and brilliant hues, 
painted on a white ground. Scarfs of Chinese crape of steam- 
yellow, with cordons of flowers embroidered on them, are elegant 
novelties in fashion. ‘The embroidery on some scarfs is of the 
same colour as the scarf, only two or three shades darker. On 
others are seen broad ends of yellow, or rose-colour, on which are 
brocaded, multitudes of black butterflies. Riding-habits are of 
dark colours, and are made without any jacket-frill behind; the 
body is lappelled in front, turning back, and the shirt which is, by 
_ this means, discovered, is laid in very small plaits, and closed by 

buttons of gold enamel; the collar comes up over each cheek. 
The half-boots are of turkish satin. 

Tyrbans are much worn at the Theatre Italien, and at evening 
parties ; they are generally of white, and some bright colour, in- 
termingled; they terminate, on one side, by a cordon, and tassels 
of pearls. The hair is often seen adorned with field flowers, as a 
ball-room cotffeure ; small blond caps, ornamented with the same 
kind of flowers, prevail in half dress. Morning caps are of 
fine Mechlin lace; the border very broad, and the riband in 
puffs. Avtificial butterflies are often placed on the blond caps, as 
ornaments, with the wings expanded, 

_ The colours most admired are canary-yellow, green, lilac, grey, 
blue, chesnut-browa, and rose-colour. 
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_ THE 
APOLLONIAN’ WREATH, 


SONNET. 


WuaeEn fades the rose, the thorn remaineth, 
When joy is fled, remembrance paineth— 
When the rude storm in peace hath slept, 
We’ve joy'd to think how wild it swept ; 
And thus the woes of moments gone, 
Fond memory dwells with rapture on. 
Then let not pleasure’s syren smile 

Thy soul to careless ease beguile ; 

For oh, each idle burst of joy 

Shall have its echo in a sigh ! 

And ah! of present grief beware, 

Lest low it sink thee in despair; 

For, like the storm that’s hush’d to sleep, 
Thou’lt bless the woes that bade thee weep. 


Cuarzes M. 





STANZAS. 


I saw the wild bee to the vi'let cling, 
Till of its breathing odours it bereft it, 
Then spurning its embrace, as of a thing 
- ‘To be abhorr’d and loathed, it scentless left it : 
- IT saw the vi'let, late with kisses stifled, 
. rrugieven fade, of all eanenerenint: rifled. 


/TDsawr the zephyr woo the fragrant brie, ALA! 
' 4 «Which lent its sweet breath to the traitor’s wooing, 
ot be Giadly it waved.as the wildgale blew higher, 
~~ \.> And bow’d in sanction toits own:undoing— — 

That gale which lately breathed so softly o'er it, . 
YITY een imnetectethatsten te 


VoL. XXVITI.——6, I. , 
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I saw fair woman lost in wild despair, 
Her cheek was icy-pale, her brow was faded ; 
Madness was mingled with the with’ring care, 
Which deeply all her tortured soul pervaded. 
They said she had believed a faithless lover, 
That all her joys and all her hopes were over. 


[ gazed with sicken’d aching heart on her, 

For I had known her in an happier season, 
Long, long ere she had been betrayed to err, 
Ere anguish had bereft her of her reason. 
Within the grave, which every fault should cover, 

I saw her laid--her shate, her pain, was over! 


oubates M 





INTRODUCTORY LINES TO MISS MARIA L——’s 
SCRAP-BOOK. 


o_o 


BY J. M. LACEY. 


SHALL not a scrap-book be a welcome’ thing, 
Because no bulky matters it can bring? 

All that is good, although it may be small, 

Should here be found ;—for of this earthly ball, 

In God’s own language, long have been engraved 
The well-known words, “a remnant shal! be saved.’’ 
Then spurn not trifles, though they’re “‘light as air,”’ 
That can amuse Heaven’s first, best gift—the rair! 
Let wit, and whim, adorn’d with faney’s feather, 
Float down the gentle stréain of time together ; ; 
Avjest, or e’en a riddle, may amuse; 

Or poetry, though ent from last day’ : a" : 

A picture will give back some friendly face 

Or scene that memory delights to trace, 


Recalling feelings; t gore by; 
alling Sete ~ y 


Blest by a smile,’ 
If features such as these § dwell, 


Then surely to créate such thi iW well;) °° 6 * 
For we shall find that most | tnishaps) 
May be fongoctew Uy peratidg scrips: “78% Wath airs 
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JUANA. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


THe night-wind shook the tapestry round an ancient palace-rooin, 
And torches, as it rose and.fell, waved thro’ the gorgeous gloom, 
And o’er a shadowy regal couch threw fitful gleams and red, 
Where a woman with long raven hair sat watching by the dead. 


Pale shone the features of the dead, yet glorious still to see, 
Like a hunter or a chief struck down while his heart and step 


were. free ; ; 
No shroud he wore, no robe of death, but there majestic lay, 


Proudly and sadly glittering in royalty’s array. 


But she that: with the dark hair watched by the cold slumberer’s 
side, 

On her wan cheek no beauty dwelt, and in her garb no pride ; 

Only her full impassion’d eyes as o’er that clay she bent, 

A wae and a tenderness in strange resplendence blent. 


And as the swift ae cross’d her soul, like shadows of a 
clouds: = 6 is 

Amidst the silent room of death, the dreamer spoke aloud ; 

She spoke to him who could not hear, and cried, “‘ Thou yet wilt 
wake, 

And learn ~ ne and my tears, beloved one! for thy sake. 
s \ : To? 

“ ‘They told nine thi: was teats} but well I knew it could not be ; 

Fairest and stateliest of the earth! who spoke of death for thee ? 

They -woultd have «wrapt the funeral shroud thy gallant form 
around, 

But 1 forbade—and abate ae we a monarch, rob’d and wrewaralt ! 

dayt ech od eesti pes sth 
“ With all thy bright “ae gearing still, their coronal beneath, 

And thy brow so proudly beautiful—who said that this was death? 

Silence hath been upon thy lips, and stiliness round thee long, 

But the hopeful spirit in my breast is all undimm’d and strong. 
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‘1 know thou hast not loved me yet; I am not fair like thee, 
The very glance of whose clear eye threw round a light of glee: 
A frail and drooping form is mine—a cold unsmiling cheek, 
Oh! I have but a woman’s heart, wherewith thy heart to seek. 


** But when thou wak’st, my prince, my lord! and hear’st how 
I have kept 

A lonely vigil by thy side, and over thee pray’d and wept ; 

How in one long deep dream of thee my nights and days have 
past, 

Surely that humble, patient love must win back love at last! 


“And thou wilt smile—my own, my own, shall be the sunny 
smile, 

Which brightly fell, and joyously, on all bus me erewhile ! 

No more in vain affection’s thirst my weary soul shall pine— 

Oh! years of hope deferred were paid by one fond glance of thine | 


“ Thou’lt meet me with that radiant look when thou comest from 
the chase, 

For me, for me, in festal halls it shall kindle o’er thy face! 

Thou’lt reck no more tho’ beauty’s gift mine aspect may not 
bless ; 

In thy kind eyes this deep, deep love, shall give me loveliness. 


‘* But wake! my heart within me burns, yet once more to rejoice 
In the sound to which it ever leaped, the music of thy voice: 
Awake! I sit in.solitude, that thy first look and tone, 


_ And the gladness of thine opening eyes may all be mine alone.’’ 


In the stil] chambers of the dust, thus poured forth day by day, 
The passion of that loving dream from a troubled soul found way, 
Uniil the shadows of the grave had swept o’er every grace, 

Left midst the awfulness of death on the princely form and face. 


And slowly broke the fearful truth upon the watcher’s breast, 
And they bore away the royal dead with requiems to his rest, 
With banners and with knightly plumes all waving in the wind— 
But a woman’s broken heart was left in its lone despair behind. 
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